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SUMMER TOILETTES. 
See illustration on front page. 


Fia. 1.—Se.-sipe Tomerre. This graceful cos- 
tume for the sea-side has a skirt of soft white 
wool étamine, with an over-dress of striped silk, 
having dark red stripes on a white ground. The 
étamine skirt has large box pleats that are fes- 
tooned near the lower edge by being caught up 
in a bunch of small pleats between two length- 
wise pleats ; these droop upon a gathered flounce 
that is held in three tucks. The corsage of 
striped silk has a princesse back, which forms 
the fullness of the skirt. The front of the waist 
is pointed sharply, and is separate there from 
the tablier. The half-long sleeves have pleated 
revers of folds laid to show the stripes, with triple 
ends across the wrists. The collar and frills on 
the sleeves are of pleated batiste. The tunic 
is short on the right hip, and fully pleated across 
the front to the other side, where it falls very 
ample and low on the skirt. Dark straw round 
hat, trimmed with velvet and flowers. Red silk 
umbrella, trimmed with cream-colored lace. 

Fig. 2.—Warerine-piace Towerre. This 
tasteful dress for the house is composed of white 
lace and pink Pompadour foulard, trimmed with 
rose-pink ribbons. The skirt is covered with 
Jace flounces across the front and loosely pleated 
piece-lace on the sides. A large flot (or loops 
and ends of ribbon in a cluster) is placed on the 
front just below the fully wfinkled tablier of 
foulard, which is edged with a frill of lace. The 
lace skirt extends to the back, and is seen again 
between the two large breadths of foulard, which 
fall straight from the waist. The foulard corsage 
has a short point in front, and is trimmed by a 
ribbon belt that follows this point and is tied in 
a large bow of long loops on the side. Down 
the front are ribbon revers forming bretelles that 
edge a vest made of rows of the lace laid on out- 
side the foulard. Sleeves half-long, trimmed with 
a little jabot of lace and a small bow of ribbon 
tet on inside the arm. A rosette of pink ribbon 
is in the hair. Pink shoes and stockings. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 

Hanrper’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
cand Hanrver’s BAZAR may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly, It is Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 





NEW SERIALS IN HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A fresh and brilliant Serial Story by the well- 
known and popular novelist Captain Haw ey 
Sart, entitled 


FROM POST TO FINISH, 
A RACING ROMANCE, 


with spirited illustrations, is begun in Harper's 
Werkty for July 19. 


An interesting Serial Story, entitled 
LOVE AND MIRAGE, 
will begin in Harrer’s Weexty for July 26. 





(™” Our next number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with a choice variety of full-sized 
patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lapis’ 
TRaveLuinG, Sea-sipk, Mountain, and Country 
Costumes ; House, Street, and Visiting Dresses ; 
Summer Bonnets and Wrappines; CHILDREN’S 
Surrs; Girvs’ Swiamine Surrs ; Kitchen Aprons ; 
Carriage and Lap Robes ; Shoes and Slippers ; 
Artistic Needle-work Designs, etc., etc, ; with rich 
literary and pictorial attractions. 





“THE FRIAR WITHIN THE 
HOODED ACONITE.” 


HEN we think of the multifarious 

beauty of the floral world, and the 
evidence it furnishes of creative design, 
from the two fine black lines that never 
fail to appear on the petal of the white vio- 
let to the shape of the polygala’s petal cut 
with such preciseness that its lines might 
have been made by the intersection of the 
orbits of planets—when we consider this, 
and the perpetual miracle of the re-appear- 
ance of the flowers after frost and snow, 
we see & great charm in the recognition 
of it all in the names of so many and so 
various plants. “ We talk often of natural 
religion,” says a botanical writer, “ which 
points us to the earth, to the universe with 
its wonderful mechanism, as a proof that 
there is a God, and that no such elabo- 
ration, where each part fits into its appro- 
priate place, and where the whole machine, 
subtle, grand, and simple, works so calmly 
and perfectly, could have existed except 
by careful design. They tell us that the 


proof is overwhelming that one mind ar- 
ranged every part and detail before the 
world was started on its career; and un- 
doubtedly their argument is just and 
weighty; but it has uot half the power that 





lies in the color and fragrance of the rose, 
the twinkle of the dew-drop, the flashing, 
shifting ripple of the brook, the calm, holy, 
and indescribably beautiful reflection along 
the shores of some wooded pond or romantic 
lake. These are the visible manifestations 
of God. He is the Beautiful; and where we 
love and cultivate the beautiful, we love 
and cultivate His plain outward manifesta- 
tion. Every flower that blooms, every crys- 
tal or water-drop that glistens, is a proof 
positive of the presence and all-pervading 
influence of God; and every heart that is 
open to the love of a flower even is open 
to the love of its Maker; although covered, 
concealed, unacknowledged, it is there, and 
sooner or later the simple flower will lead 
its love to other higher loves.” Singular 
power this to exist in the frail and tiny bell 
that rings to worship on the edge of the 
glacier-bound mountain-top, perchance, to 
direct the mind immediately to the hand or 
the intelligence that fashioned its first idea 
as surely as the mountain-top in all its sky- 
piercing grandeur can. The one is immense, 
and awe-inspiring by its very immensity ; 
the other is minute, but to the thoughtful 
nature no less awe-inspiring by its very wi- 
nuteness. 

Thinking of all this, it becomes interest- 
ing to find that the flowers which have 
names either directly of saints or of im- 
plied reference to holy personages or holy 
things are to be numbered by the hundreds, 
while many of the more conspicuous ones 
show the poetical adaptation of the religions 
idea that was so prominent in the early 
ages of the races from which we are de- 
seended. There is the Christ’s-thorn and 
the palma Christi, the Passion-flower with 
its emblems; the wonderful Flower of the 
Holy Ghost, where a white dove balances 
over a nest of bloom, the Pasque-flower, 
or anemone. There is the snow-drop too, 
the Purification-flower, as it is frequently 
called, because blossoming in England at 
abont Candlemas-day, although a few call 
it the fair maid of February, as there is a 
sort of buttercup called fair maid of France. 
There is the cardamine, or lady’s-smock, 
sacred also to the Virgin, because it came 
near Lady-day; and then there is Mary- 
wort, a second plant offered on the shrine 
of the Virgin, as perhaps the clematis or 
Virgin’s-bower originally was also, with 
many another. The flowers that were de- 
voted to the saints by their original spon- 
sors are almost innumerable. There is St. 
John’s wort, which blows about Midsum- 
mer-day —the day belonging to the be- 
loved disciple—once thought to have mirac- 
ulous power in warding off evil imps and 
sprites ; St. John’s bread, said to be the ver- 
itable plant whose seed was called locusts, 
and whose pulpy fruit wild honey; there is 
St. Agnes’s flower, or the snow-flake, one 
of the beautiful amaryllidacee ; St. Peter’s 
wort, the pretty but troublesome snow- ber- 
ry; St. Martin’s flower; St. Barnaby’s this- 
tle; herb St. Robert; herb Christopher ; 
the veronica, or “little speedwell’s darling 
blue,” sacred to that gentle and holy maid 
who claimed to have the face of her Lord 
and Master divinely imprinted on her band- 
kerchief; the crocus, belonging to St. VAL- 
ENTINE, and the daisy, or marguerite, be- 
longing to St. MARGARET; the crown-impe- 
rial, sacred to St. Epwarp the Confessor, 
since in England it blooms at about the 
time of his birthday in March; the Mich- 
aelmas-daisy, whose friendly face comes 
when other flowers are hurrying to their 
end; and there is the Canterbury - bell, 
named in honor of St. AUGUSTINE, of Eng- 
land, who was made by the Pope Archbishop 
of Canterbury, it will be remembered; and 
again there is the dianthus, or common 
pink, literally signifying the flower of God; 
there is the herb Trinity, the saintfoin, the 
daffodil, or Lent-lily, the Christmas-rose, or 
hellebore, with the rose of Jericho, the rose 
of Sharon, and the rose of heaven. Innu- 
merable pretty legends are found among 
these blossoms, too, as, for instance, that of 
the Glastonbury thorn, which St. JoserH 
of Arimathea, striking his staff into the 
ground to indicate the site for Glastonbury 
Cathedral, and asking the approval of the 
Blessed Virgin, is said to have seen suddenly 
bursting from the staff that had taken root 
on the instant, and wreathed itself with 
leaf and blossom. The belief of the pea- 
sant people, also, that the roses of summer 
are bound to fade on St. Mary Magdalene’s 
Day, near the last of July, is another rem- 
nant of romance. 

But if not directly associated or devoted 
to the saints, there are a goodly number 
of flowers with names of religious signifi- 
cance: the Palestine-mustard, resembling 
the wall-flower; Adam and Eve’s needle 
and thread, the peerless yucca, that Mar- 
GARET FULLER called the flower of woman 
and moonlight, of which the gigantic sort 
is known in the South as the Spanish dag- 
ger-tree ; the flower-de-luce, or flower of 
light; Jacob’s-ladder, and Sol ’s-seal, 
aud Job’s-tears, the latter a plant whose 














white waxen berries are more ornamental 
than its blooms. There is the tree of hea- 
ven, too, although why the foul-odored ai- 
lantus should have the lovely cognomen 
would pass the comprehension of many who 
did not know that in hot regions its grate- 
ful shade more than counterpoises its short 
season of fetor; the Judas-tree, which blush- 
es all through our Southern forests, and illu- 
minates our Northern garden grounds; the 
burning-bush, and the steeple-bush, or spi- 
rea, with its delicately pointed clusters, and 
all the immortelles. The priesthood, too, 
comes in for its share in the dreaded Aaron’s- 
rod, in the purple monk’s-hood, the capu- 
chin’s-hood, the monk-flower, and the long, 
red, drooping tassels of a variety of the com- 
mon prince’s-feather known as the nuns’- 
whipping-rope, since its color shows a stain 
as if of their self-devoted flagellation, al- 
though some call it love-lies-bleeding. Then 
we have also the rue that there is Ophelia’s 


| authority for calling herb of grace o’ Sun- 


days, and the dark blue star-of-Bethlehem ; 
and shall the virtuous pride of all these de- 
vout plants be abased by jack-in-the-pulpit, 
by Mantisia saltatoria, or opera-girls, or by 
the French flower called devil-in-the-bush ? 

There is much that is most pleasant and 
picturesque in all this rude and humble rec- 
ognition of the gift of flowers from the cre- 
ative hand. Its sort of superstitious use 
of them is a reminiscence, as it were, of the 
first offering on any altar known—the flow- 
ers and fruit that ABEL offered when just 
out of Eden. To whatever creed we cling, 
we can accept these flowers as fellow-wor- 
shippers with ourselves; and if any of them 
are our garden guests, beside them we can 
cultivate the pretty weed named honesty, 
that other known as thrift, the luxuriant 
vine called matrimony, the noble bay, the 
gentle forget-ie-not, and all the balms and 
balsams; and if there must needs be rue in 
our flower bed, we will plant not far beyond 
it heart’s-ease. Into such a garden should 
money, and smoke, and London-pride, should 
cockscomb and bachelor’s-button, adder’s- 
tongue and the dragon’s-head, the mysteri- 
ous belladonna and the wizard mandrake, 
dare to venture, we may not have the heart 
to turn them out, but we will relegate them 
to a parterre of their own, where sweet- 
William nods to the mourning-bride, and 
ragged-Robins and bouncing-Bets look over 
the fence with butter-and-eggs and loose- 
strife. 











ENGLISH TABLE MANNERS 
AND SOCIAL USAGES. 


N no respect can American and English eti- 
quette be contrasted more fully than in the 
matter of the every-day dinner, which in Ameri- 
ca finds a lady in a plain silk dress, high-necked 
and long-sleeved, but at which the English lady 
always appears in a semi-grand toilette, with open 
Pompadour corsage and elbow sleeves, if not in 
low-necked, full-dress attire; while her daugh- 
ters are uniformly sleeveless, and generally in 
white dresses, often low-necked in depth of win- 
ter. At dinner all the men are in evening dress, 
even if there is no one present at the time but 
the family. 

The dinner is not as good as the ordinary 
American dinner, except in the matter of fish, 
which is universally very fine. The vegetables 
are few and poor, and the “sweets,” as they call 
dessert, are very bad. A gooseberry tart is all 
that is offered to one at an ordinary dinner, al- 
though fine strawberries and a pine are often 
brought in afterward. The dinner is always 
served with much state, and afterward the ladies 
all combine to amuse the guests by their talents. 
There is no false shame in England about sing- 
ing and playing the piano. Even poor perform- 
ers do their best, and contribute very much to 
the pleasure of the company. At the table peo- 
ple do not talk much, nor do they gesticulate 
as Americans do. They eat very quietly, and 
speak in low tones. No matters of family his- 
tory or religion or political differences are dis- 
cussed before the servants. Talking with the 
mouth full is considered an unpardonable vul- 
garity. All small preferences for any particular 
dish are kept in the background. No hostess 
ever apologizes, or appears to hear or see anything 
disagreeable. If the omelette souffiée is a failure, 
she does not observe it; the servant offers and 
withdraws it, nor is any one disturbed thereby. 
As soon as one is helped he must begin to eat, 
not waiting for any one else. If the viand is too 
hot or too cold, or is not what the visitor likes, 
he pretends to eat it, playing with knife and 
fork. 

No guest ever passes a plate or helps to any- 
thing; the servant does all that. Soup is taken 
from the side of the spoon noiselessly. Soup 
and fish are not partaken of a second time. If 
there is a joint, and the master carves, it is prop- 
er, however, to ask for a second cut. Bread is 
passed by the servant,and must be broken, not 
cut, afterward. It is considered gauche to be 
undecided as to whether you will take clear soup 
or thick soup; decide quickly. In refusing wine, 
simply say, ‘‘ Thanks”; the servant knows then 
that you do not take any. 

The servants retire after handing the dessert, 
and a few minutes’ free conversation is allowed. 
Then the lady of the house gives the signal for 
rising. Toasts and taking wine with people are 
entirely out of fashion; nor do the gentlemen re- 
main long in the dining-room, 





At the English dinner table, from the plainest 
to the highest, there is etiquette, manner, fine 
service, and everything that Englishmen enjoy. 
The wit, the courtier, the beauty, and the poet 
aim at appearing well at dinner. The pleasures 
of the table, says Savarin, bring neither enchant- 
ment, ecstasy, nor transports, but they gain in du- 
ration what they lose in intensity; they incline 
us favorably toward all other pleasures—at least 
help to console us for the loss of them. 

At very few houses, even that of a duke, does 
one see so elegant a table and such a profusion 
of flowers as at every millionaire’s table in New 
York ; but one does see superb old family silver 
and the most beautiful table-linen even at a very 
plain abode. The table is almost uniformly light- 
ed with wax candles. Hot coffee is served imme- 
diately after dinner in the drawing-room. Plum- 
pudding, a sweet omelet, or a very rich plum tart 
is often served in the middle of dinner, before 
the game. The salad always comes last, with the 
cheese. This is utterly unlike our American eti- 
quette, 

Tea is served in English country houses four 
or five times a day. It is always brought to your 
bedside before rising; it is poured at breakfast 
and at lunch; it is a necessary of life at five 
o'clock ; it is drunk just before going to bed. 
Probably the cold, damp climate has much to do 
with this; and the tea is never very strong, but is 
excellent, being always freshly drawn, not steep- 
ed, and is most refreshing. 

Servants make the round of the table in pairs, 
offering the condiments, the sauces, the vegeta- 
bles, and the wines. The common-sense of the 
English nation breaks out in their dinners. No- 
thing is offered out of season. To make too great 
a display of wealth is considered 6ourgeois and vul- 
gar toadegree. A choice but not oversumptuous 
dinner meets you in the best houses. But to sit 
down to the plainest dinners, as we do, in plain 
clothes, would never be permitted. Even ladies 
in deep mourning are expected to make some 
slight change at dinner. 

Iced drinks are never offered in England, nor 
in truth are they needed. 

In England no one speaks of “sherry wine,” 
“port wine,” “champagne wine,” he always says 
“sherry,” “ port,” “claret,” ete. But in France 
one always says “vin de Champagne,” “vin de 
Bordeaux,” ete. It goes to show that what is 
proper in one country is vulgar in another. 

It is still considered proper for the man of the 
house to know how to carve, and at breakfast and 
lunch the gentlemen present always cut the cold 
beef, the fowl, the pressed veal, and the tongue. 
At a country-house dinner the lady often helps 
the soup herself. Even at very quiet dinners a 
menu is written out by the hostess and placed at 
each plate. The ceremony of the “first lady” 
being taken in first and allowed to go out first is 
always observed at even a family dinner. No 
one apologizes for any accident, such as overturn- 
ing a glass of claret, or dropping a spoon, or 
even breaking a glass. It is passed over in si- 
lence, 

No English lady ever reproves her servants at 
table, nor even before her husband and children. 
Her duty at table is to appear serene and unruf- 
fled. She puts her guests at their ease by ap- 
pearing at ease herself. In this respect English 
hostesses are far ahead of American ones. 

In the matter of public holidays and of their 
amusements the English people behave very un- 
like American people. If there is a week of holi- 
days, as at Whitsuntide, all the laboring classes 
go out of town and spend the day in the parks, 
the woods, or the country. By this we mean 
shop-girls, clerks in banks, lawyers’ clerks, young 
artists, and physicians, all, in fact, who make 
their bread by the sweat of their brows. As for 
the privileged classes, they go from London to 
their estates, put on plain clothes, and fish or 
hunt, or the ladies go into the woods to pick 
wild flowers. The real love of nature, which is 
so honorable a part of the English character, 
breaks out in great and small. In America a 
holiday is a day when people dress in their best, 
and either walk the streets of a great city, or 
else take drives, or go to museums, or theatres, or 
do something which smacks of civilization. How 
few put on their plain clothes and stout shoes 
and go into the woods! How much better it 
would be for them if they did! 

At Whitsuntide the shop-girls of London—a 
hard-worked class—go down to Epping Forest, 
or to Hampton Court, or to Windsor, with their 
basket of lunch, and everywhere one sees the 
sign “Hot Water for Tea,” which means that 
they go into the humble inn and pay a penny for 
the use of the tea-pot and cup and the hot water, 
bringing their own tea and sugar. The economy 
which is a part of every Englishman’s religion 
could well be copied in America. Even a duchess 
tries to save money, saying wisely that it is better 
to give it away in charity than to waste it. 

An unpleasant feature of English life is, how- 
ever, the open palm, every one being willing to 
take a fee, from a penny up to a shilling, for the 
smallest service. The etiquette of giving has to 
be learned. A shilling is, however, as good as a 
guinea for ordinary use; no one but an Ameri- 
can gives more. 

The carriage etiquette differs from ours, as the 
gentleman of the family rides beside his wife, al- 
lowing his daughters to ride backward. He also 
smokes in the Park in the company of ladies, 
which looks boorish. However, no gentleman 
sits beside a lady in driving unless he is her hus- 
band, father, son, or brother. Not even an affi- 
anced lover is permitted this seat. 

It must be confessed that the groups in Hyde 
Park and in Rotten Row and about the Serpen- 
tine have a solemn look, the people in the car- 
riages rarely chatting, but sitting up in state to 
be looked at, the people in chairs gravely staring 
at the others. None but the people on horseback 
seem at their ease; they chat as they ride, and 
all faultlessly caparisoned as they are, with well- 
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groomed horses, and servants behind, they seem 
gay and jolly. In America it is the equestrian 
who always looks preoceupied and solemn, and 
as if the horse was quite enough to manage. 
The footmen are generally powdered and very 
neatly dressed in livery, in the swell carriages, 
but the coachmen are not so highly gotten up as 
formerly. Occasionally one sees a very grand 
fat old coachman in wig and knee-breeches, but 
Jeames Yellowplush is growing a thing of the 
past even in London. 

A lady does not walk alone in the Park. She 
may walk alone to church, or to do her shopping, 
but even this is not common. She had better 
take a hansom, it now being proper for ladies to 
go out to dinner alone in full dress in one of 
these singularly open and exposed-looking car- 
riages. It is not an uncommon sight to see a 
lady in a diamond tiara in a London hansom by 
the blazing light of a summer sun. Thus what 
we should shun as a very public thing the re- 
served English woman does in crowded London, 
and regards it as proper, while she smiles if she 
sees an American lady alone in a victoria in Hyde 
Park, and would consider her a very improper 
person if she asked a gentleman to drive out with 
her—as we do in our Park every day of our lives— 
in an open carriage. Truly etiquette is a curious 
and arbitrary thing, and differs in every country, 

In France, where they consider English people 
frightfully gauehe, all this etiquette is reversed, 
and is very much more like ours in America, A 
Frenchman always takes off his hat on entering 
or leaving a railway carriage if ladies are in it. 
An Englishman never takes his hat off unless 
the Princess of Wales is passing, or he meets an 
acquaintance. He sits with it on in the House 
of Commons, in the reading-room of a hotel, at 
his club, where it is his privilege to sulk ; but in 
his own house he is the most charming of hosts. 
The rudest and almost the most unkind persons 
in the world if you meet them without a letter 
or an introduction in a public place, the English 
become in their own houses the most gentle, 
lovely, and polite of all people. If the ladies 
meet in a friend’s parlor, there is none of that 
snobbish rudeness which is the fashion in Amer- 
ica, where one lady treats another as if she was 
afraid of contamination, and will not speak to 
her. The lady-in-waiting to Queen Victoria, the 
duchess, is not afraid of her nobility; her friend’s 
roof is an introduction ; she speaks. 

There is a great sense of the value of a note. 
If a lady writes a pretty note expressing thanks 
for civilities offered to her, all the family call on 
her and thank her for her politeness. It is to 
be feared that in this latter piece of good-breed- 
ing we are behind our English cousins. The 
English call immediately after a party, an invi- 
tation, or a letter of introduction. An elegant 
and easy epistolary style is of great use in Eng- 
land; and indeed a lady is expected even to 
write to an artist asking permission to call and 
see his pictures—a thing rarely thought of in 
America, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 


IRLS’ dresses this season are both sensible 

and picturesque. The designs are variations 
of the full straight Greenaway dresses that have 
all the weight suspended from the shoulders ; 
these give a plump, bunchy appearance, far more 
becoming in childhood than the thinness pro- 
duced by the clinging, closely fitted garments for- 
merly worn, The materials used also show great 
improvement, as, instead of elaborate silks and 
laces, the serviceable and pretty cotton fabrics 
are now preferred, such as gingham, percale, 
muslin, and cambric that any laundress can wash 
well; or, if something heavier is needed, there 
are soft cashmeres, flannel, or nuns’ veilings that 
are readily scoured, There is also a great deal 
more color introduced into these little dresses, 
and it is no longer necessary to have half a dozen 
or more white dresses that are soiled in a single 
afternoon. Pink, bright poppy red, and blue of 
several shades, from the palest sky blue to dark 
navy, are favorite colors for little girls’ cotton or 
wool dresses, and there are many brown, gray, or 
mixed colors, with all-over flowered designs that 
make up with quaint effect, besides the gay large 
blocks, plaids, and stripes that have been of late 
more in favor for small children than for their 
larger sisters. 

FIRST SHORT DRESSES. 


The first short dresses, put on at six months, 
are (for either boy or girl babies) white nainsook 
slips made with a yoke of tucks and embroidery, 
to which the full dress is gathered. These are 
made long enough to cover the child from neck 
to ankles, just escaping the feet as they take 
their first steps. Such dresses can usually be 
worn two years, as shorter skirts are worn later 
on, and usually there are tucks above the hem, 
one or two of which may be let out. Hem-stitch- 
ing above each tuck and above the wider hem at 
the foot is a pretty finish for these skirts, and 
the yoke may have lengthwise tucks also hem- 
stitched. The feather stitching or the brier de- 
signs so much used on fine French lingerie is also 
now applied to these tucks; other dresses have 
two or three rows of insertion between clusters 
of small tucks, but the embroidered scalloped 
edgings and ruffles are not used on these dresses, 
as they are for those of older children. Piqué is 
too stiff for these small dresses, but is the favorite 
material for the walking coat, which is now made 
with a straight close body, to which a full skirt is 
sewed in large side pleats or in box pleats. The 
trimming is embroidery sewed on the edge of the 
skirt before it is pleated, with a deep collar and 
cuffs trimmed in the same way. If the cloak 
must bewarmer, it is made of white, blue, or pale 
pearl gray cashmere, merely corded on the edges, 
or else basket cloth may be used, or for plainer 
wear the dark blocked flannels are chosen, and a 








little pointed hood is added to this broad, bunchy 
little coat. Short stockings, usually white, are 
now worn with the first short dresses, and the 
shoes are-of black, blue, or bronze kid, buttoned 
on the side, For the head are the French tucked 
muslin (not lace) caps of close cottage shape, or 
else the embroidered caps with a wide frill of 
embroidery in front. For older babies there are 
also little sun-bonnets of stiffened Irish linen, or 
of muslin on cords, and for boy babies there are 
round hats with a regular brim and half-high 
crown made of muslin drawn over cords. 


YOKES, GUIMPES, ETC. 


When children are two years old, colored dress- 
es and sashes are adopted, and the design for 
making may remain the same as the yoke slips 
just described. These dresses for larger girls 
are now called Mother Hubbards, though this 
name was originally given to frocks with shirred 
yokes that were in one piece with the remainder 
of the dress. The yoke may be made of white 
open embroidery, and the dress below it of blue 
or pink Chambéry or gingham ; or else there may 
be a yoke of solid color with figured or striped 
goods for the dress, and sometimes a yoke of con- 
trasting color is seen, such as a blue dress with 
an écru or red yoke. Tucks are the best finish 
for the straight full breadths of these dresses, 
and rather large tucks are more effective than 
narrow ones even on very small dresses; thus a 
hem two inches wide, with three or four tucks 
above it, each an inch and a half wide, will look 
well on lawns, muslins, and ginghams, For all 
dresses the high neck and long sleeves are used, 
but to give the appearance of a low waist and 
short sleeves, and yet cover the arms and neck, 
the French guimpe or under-waist has been intro- 
duced to wear with low plain or gathered bodices. 
This waist is made of white muslin, usually of 
French nainsook or of thicker cambric, and may 
be laid in small lengthwise tucks, or with alter- 
nating tucks and embroidery, or else all the visi- 
ble part may be of embroidery. It is made plain 
on the shoulder, fastens behind, and extends 
down slightly below the waist line, being held in 
at the waist by a belt sewed on the wrong side, to 
which it is slightly gathered. Outside of this is 
placed the low-necked dress of colored cotton or 
cashmere that is gathered to a binding around 
the neck, and to a belt at the waist, and may 
have merely strings of the material hemmed to 
tie over the shoulders, or else plain shoulder- 
straps or short puffed sleeves. 

The flowing low slip without a belt is liked 
best for little girls from two to eight or ten years 
of age, as it gives the stylish full, bunchy appear- 
ance, but older girls are so tall that they look 
best with the belted full waist. Many mothers 
prefer the embroidered or tucked white yoke, 
with also white sleeves, to be set at once on the 
colored dress, in preference to a separate guimpe 
waist, as the effect is the same, and the “ one- 
piece” dress simplifies these little toilettes. An- 
other pretty fashion is that of adding hemmed 
strings of the material to the under-arm seams 
of full dresses, and tying them behind in a large 
sash bow. Poppy red batiste embroidered with 
white dots and scalloped on the lower edge makes 
a pretty dress of this kind, with a tucked white 
yoke and little bishop sleeves. Dark red Cham- 
béry, pale or dark blue gingham in small stripes 
or in checks, and larger block ginghams of sever- 
al mixed colors are liked for yoke and guimpe 
dresses. 

WHITE MULL DRESSES, ETC. 


As we have already said, the preference is for 
the more durable embroidery rather than lace 
for trimming children’s white dresses, but there 
are also pretty slips of sheer white mull with the 
square yoke in regular Pompadour shape made en- 
tirely of rows of Valenciennes insertion, finished by 
a narrow ruche of lace on the neck and sleeves. 
Rows of the insertion are around the skirt between 
clusters of fine tucks, anda broad hem finishes it. 
Other more serviceable white dresses are made 
of India linen with the skirt tucked up to within 
five or six inches of the belted and gathered 
high waist, which may have a tucked yoke, or 
one of insertion and tucks, or else it may be a 
fan waist that is quite plain on the shoulders 
and around the neck. Colored or white satin 
ribbon two or three inches wide is folded as a 
belt, and has loops and ends on the left side, or 
else there is a wide surah sash, or it may be a 
sash of the muslin with tucked ends is passed 
around the waist and tied behind in a large bow. 


PLAIN WAISTS WITH CHEMISETTES, 


For dressy little cashmere frocks the French 
design is a plain low square-necked waist and 
short sleeves worn with a guimpe of white mus- 
lin. There is also a chemisette of tucked muslin 
set in the front of the low cashmere waist, and 
this is banded across three times with satin rib- 
bon that has a bow at each end, or else there are 
three straps of the cashmere used instead. This 
odd design is pretty in rose pink, sky blue, or 
robin’s-egg cashmere, and is also made up in 
Turkey red cottons, Chambérys, ginghams, etc. 

For flannel dresses the sailor blouse remains 
in favor, but is now made with the square collar 
to roll very low in front and open over a plastron 
that is trimmed across with many rows of braid. 
The skirt may be quite straight, full, and tucked, 
or else it is laid in very wide kilt pleats, on which 
may be rows of braid. Dark blue remains the 
popular color for flannel dresses that are to have 
hard service in the country, but for best use at 
the sea-shore and in the mountains are white 
flannels and also striped flannels — white with 
blue, or blue with poppy red. 


TWO-PIECE DRESSES. 


Dresses with a separate basque or with an 
apron over-skirt give girls an elderly and dressed- 
up appearance, and are not becoming, except to 
tall, well-grown girls of fourteen or fifteen years 
of age. These are made very simply, with usual- 





ly a pleated belted basque and a round apron 
over-skirt. For misses, however, the yoke waists 
with belts are in as great favor as for girls of 
ten years. The Jersey waists that make little 
girls look “skimpy” are now liked for girls in 
their teens, as these jackets give ease and free- 
dom to every movement of the arms. Nuns’ 
veiling in white or in light colors is the fashion- 
able fabric for the nicest gowns for young girls, 
while ginghams, satteens, and printed percales 
are used for their day frocks. Simple white mus- 
lin dresses of nainsook or of India linen are made 
for them, with yokes and skirts tucked to match, 
and there are dotted and sprigged muslins, trimmed 
with lace or embroidery, made also with the yoke 
or guimpe, and worn with large wide surah sashes, 
white or colored, tied behind in a large bow. 


VARIOUS ITEMS. 


The skirts of dresses for girls of all ages are 
now made longer than they formerly were, falling 
always well below the knees, and following the 
rule of reaching to the ankles for the first short 
skirts; then gradually growing shorter until the 
wearer is twelve or thirteen years old, when they 
begin to lengthen until the girl becomes a young 
woman and wears long skirts. 

Mothers who make their girls’ dresses will find 
it economical to buy the remnants of ginghams, 
lawns, bunting, cashmere, and veiling that are sold 
cheaply at the end of the season. The plain, 
striped, and checked ginghams and the small-fig- 
ured calicoes and percales are always popular, so 
that they will answer for several seasons without 
looking old-fashioned ; these and the plain colored 
Chambérys never go out of style, and the sensi- 
ble fancy for tucked skirts will enable them to be 
made longer next season. In order to provide 
for lengthening waists, it is well to extend them 
two or three inches below the waist line and 
stitch the belt on the outside. 

Black, dark blue, brown, or red stockings are 
worn alike by small children and misses. To 
prevent the tender skin being irritated or stained 
by the dye of these stockings, it is well to wear 
a pair of very thin white Balbriggan stockings 
next the flesh. 

Low Oxford ties are worn with dark stockings, 
but as many young girls have weak ankles, they 
should be supported by high boots buttoned 
closely over the instep and around the ankle. 
Short shoes are ruinous to the symmetry of all 
feet, especially to those of growing children, as 
they broaden the foot, enlarge the great - toe 
joints, and make painful bunions; a narrow shoe 
is less hurtful, but is also bad, as the foot should 
be allowed to spread its toes naturally on the 
wide sole of the shoe. To wear the shoe tight 
across the instep is advised by some shoemakers, 
as this takes the pressure and weight off the 
ball of the foot; but it is well to have the shoe 
comfortably loose in every part. High heels are 
not worn by girls, and all heels are dispensed 
with by fashionably dressed children until they 
are eight or nine years old. 

High sloping crowns and wide brims are on 
hats for girls of all ages. Dark straws selected 
with reference to their dresses are preferred to 
white hats, except for little girls who are taken 
about in perambulators. Some short nodding 
plumes clustered in front and a velvet band are 
the trimmings. Sailor hats of rough straw and 
large rough-and-ready pokes are chosen for the 
country. White and colored mull pokes with 
Valenciennes lace ruches are pretty for girls’ 
midsummer hats. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and Besr & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Tue only negro of the Yale graduating class, 
A. M. Tuomas, Jun., was born of slave parents, 
at Charlestown, West Virginia, in 1854, graduated 
at the head of his class in Fiske University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, in 1881, went to a law school in 
Memphis, and has been admitted to the bar in 
Tennessee. 

—Senator BayarD is the fourth member of 
his family to serve as a Senator in the United 
States Senate. 

—An old West-Pointer, nearly eighty, Captain 
J. GOLDSBOROUGH BrUvFF, still works in the Trea- 
sury Department, Washington, as a draughts- 
man, without spectacles. 

—A portrait by CopLey of Paut Revere is 
owned by his descendant, JOHN Revere, of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

—The first doctor of divinity made by Har- 
vard College was INCREASE MATHER, and the 
last is Rev. Joun FarRwe_ut Moors, of Green- 
field, Massachusetts. 

—CLARENCE THREE-STARS, the son of a well- 
known Sioux chief, is a porter in a Philadelphia 
dry-goods house. 

—Rosert Larrp CoLtier says that an Amer- 
ican is distinguished in London by the fact that 
his trousers bag at the knees. 

—The President expects to spend the larger 
part of August and September on the New Eng- 
land sea-coast. 

—Gail Hamilton and Miss Margaret BLAINE 
are visiting at Salem in the family of Dr. GEorGE 
Lorine, Commissioner of Agricuiture. 

—Annis& Louise Cary RaYMOND sends an an- 
nual subscription of two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars to the Maine General Hospital, at Portland, 
for a free bed. 

—The medal of the Red Ribbon has been con- 
ferred upon Captain D. O. Davis, of the Amer- 
ican merchant ship Hila S. Thayer, by the Em- 

eror of Japan, for rescuing a shipwrecked 

apanese crew. 

—“The Eye of a Flounder” was the subject 
selected by Professor ALEXANDER AGassiz with 
which to hold a large and intellectual audience 
for more than an hour at a late meeting of the 
“ Town and Country Club.” 

—The handsomest man in England is thought 
to be Epgar Vincent, brother of Howarp Vin- 
CENT, lately retired chief of the London detect- 
ive department of police. He carried everything 
before him in his university career, was director 

















of finance in Egypt at twenty-four, and is now 
to marry the beauty Guapys, Lady Lonspa.e, 
who, six feet in height, is only three inches 
shorter than her lover. 

—The distinguished oculist Prince CHarirs 
THeovonre of Bavaria, brother of the Empress 
EvizasBetu of Austria, has lately opened an es- 
tablishment for the free treatment of persons 
suffering from diseases of the eye, superintend- 
ing them personally. He signs simply CHARLES 
Tueoporg, M.D. 

—It is stated that the travelling companions 
of ELLen Terry on her next visit with Irvine 
to America will be the Hon. StepHen Coie- 
RIDGE, son of the Lord Chief Justice, and his 
wife. 

—Among the eminent literary men to recog- 
nize the first appearance of the genius of Mrs. 
BROWNING wis the late R. H. Horne, to whom 
she at one time sent a poem, asking his opinion 
as to whether it was mere verse or real poetry. 

—A magnificent bouquet of thirteen golden 
roses in a gold vase of old Roman workmanship, 
which stands on a golden pedestal, was bequeath- 
ed by the late Empress Onanta Anna of Aus- 
tria to the treasury of the Dom of Prague. 

—Pére HYACINTHE says that all classes in 
America are permeated with profound religious 
sentiment. Itis thought that it takes a stranger 
to discover strange things. 

—The death of the Russian DizTKOLULOFF, who 
graduated at Cornell University in 1874, is the 
first to occur in his class. He was accused, with 
others, of Nihilistic proclivities, and condemned 
to be shot. He refused to be blindfolded, aud 
cheered the courage of his trembling fellows 
while the fatal bullets were discharged. 

—The innocent water-melon has yielded a po- 
tent spirit to the call of a French chemist, M. 
Levat—melon brandy. 

—The endowment fund of the Mount Vernon 
Association has, through the good management 
of Mrs. MACALESTER LAUGHTON and her asso- 
ciate regents, increased in the past ten years 
from two thousand to thirty thousand dollars, 
which is invested in government securities. 

—The first American to have the ALBERT 
medal from the Society of Arts, in England, is 
Captain James B. Eaps. 

—It is supposed to be particularly gratifying 
to Mr. J. R. Lowe.1, now that he is suffering 
from gout, to be ‘doctored’? by Harvard Col- 
lege. His daughter has just sailed to visit him. 

—Miss CaTHarine WoLFe, of New York and 
Newport, supplied the funds for the Babylonian 
exploring expedition under the direction of Dr, 
WituiaM Hayes Warp. 

—MontaGue But er, who has just been made 
Bishop of Ripon, is said to be one of the most 
eloquent preachers in England. 

—Mrs. SHERWOOD says that F. ANstry (whose 
real name is GuTHRIE), the author of Vice Versa, 
is a young man with a dimple in his ehin anda 
twinkle in his eye. Some of the royal family 
were much pleased with his work, but when 
they found he was the son of a tailor, could only 
be consoled by remembering that it was a mili- 
tary tailor. 

—JOHN MILTON’s Bible, with the family dates 
in it, is in the British Museum. 

—The widow of General George H. Taomas 
expects to make Washington her home, and will 
build a house there this summer. 

—Thirty thousand dollars is to be raised by 
the women of Denver to endow a professorship 
in the university there, to be held by women for 
all time. 

—Ouida, Mile. De La Rameg, is a strict ob- 
server of the proprieties. She has become a 
personal friend of the Queen of Italy; and she is 
the daughter of an Italian aristocrat and an Eng- 
lish mother of an old Gloucestershire family. 
She rises at five in the morning for her writing. 

—The highest honors at West Point this year 
were carried off by Irvine Haug, of New York. 
He stands first in everything but Spanish, with 
but one-tenth of a mark between him and Cadet 
SANFORD in that study. His father is a scliool- 
teacher. 

—Professor Jess, of Oxford, will be enter- 
tained at Cambridge, in this country, by Pro- 
fessors GOODWIN and WHITE. 

—The wife of Bishop Warren was the widow 
of the Colorado Cattle King, whose name she 
has given to the school of divinity which she 
has founded in Denver University with a gift of 
a hundred thousand dollars. 

—The widow of Barry Cornwall and mother 
of ADELAIDE PROCTER is witty, handsome, and 
agreeable at eighty. 

—The followers of Mr. GLADSTONE propose to 
wear a bunch of lilies with oak and ivy leaves 
on his birthday, to symbolize purity, strength, 
and tenacity. 

—As a Parisian pianist, M. Perv, proposes to 
play in a cage full of lions, it is feared that he 
has failed to draw an audience under other cir- 
cumstances. 

—It having been unkindly said of Mile. Van 
ZaNpDT thatall her companions in Paris are Jews, 
it is mentioned, in reply, that those Jews are the 
ROTHSCHILDS. 

—The hours which the late Czar gave to re- 
viewing regiments the present Czar gives to the 
studies of his son. 

—More Leaves, by Queen Victoria, is in its 
twenty-first thousand, and Mupie has added five 
hundred to his two thousand copies of the Prin- 
cess Alice's Letters. 

—Baron RAMDONNET has discovered another 
blue grotto, or series of three grottoes, on the 
Dalmatian island of Budi, which he describes as 
surpassing the renowned one of Capri. 

—The bust of SCHILLER in GorTHe’s house at 
Weimar still wears the laurel wreath which Gog- 
THE placed upon it. Above the desk of GorTae 
hangs a broken medallion of Napoteon, which 
fell from its place on the day of the battle of 
Leipsic. 

—Mr. GLapstone, J. R. Lowe, and Henry 
IRVING were among the guests at the wedding 
of HaLLamM Tennyson and Miss BoyLte. The 
bride wore ivory satin covered with Brussels 
lace, veil, pearls, and diamonds. The ten bride- 
maids wore pale blue silk under India muslin. 
There were more than three hundred gifts, the 
Queen’s India shawl being one. 

—CHARLEs Fourier, filty years ago, said that 
one day medical science would strive to relieve 
the sufferings of patients by amusing their 
minds, and hospitals filled with flowers would 

witness the performance of mimes and plays. 
During this year a comic opera was given for 
the pleasure of the patients at the St. Louis 
Hospital in Paris, written and composed by a 
young surgeon of the establishment. 
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Palm-leaf Design. 

TPNHIS design can be used for embroid- 

ery to decorate the borders of cur- 
tains or lambrequins. It may be worked 
in several ways, one of the most effective 
being in appliqué, using different shades 
of plush, olive, old-gold, and a little dull 
red for the leaves; each leaf should be 
couched round with its own shade. The 
stems should be worked in ordinary stem 
stitch in shades of brown, This arrange- 
ment harmonizes with almost any back- 
ground, and satin, satteen, or felt may be 
used, The design may also be embroid- 
ered in silks or crewels, or both may be 
used in conjunction, as the effect of crew- 
el, using the silk for the high lights, is 
very good. It may also be embroidered 
in outline, which may be partially filled 
in or not, as the worker’s fancy dictates. 
Should it be deemed desirable to avoid the 
simplicity of plain outline, use a long and 
short stitch around the leaf, slanting the 
stitch a good deal. This is quickly and 
easily done, and somewhat resembles sat- 
in «titch without the regularity, For sum- 
mer curtains the design is very pretty 
worked on heavy linen or Bolton sheet- 
ing, in either solid or outline embroidery. 
This design, and all materials for same, 
can be procured at the Society of Decora- 
tive Art, 28 East Twenty-first Street, New 
York. 





ABOUT AMBER. 


MPXHERE is an old picture in an Italian 

town which represents a Greek maid- 
en by the sea-shore holding against her 
cheek a piece of amber. The girl’s face 
is lighted by a look of eager, tremulous 
hope. Itis evident that she expects from 
the bit of amber in her hands some mys- 
terious result, and no doubt in real life 
she would have experienced an electric 
thrill which would have seemed to her 
satisfactory proof that the substance con- 
tained occult power, if not, as many Greek 
and Roman philosophers supposed, a soul. 
The ancients had innumerable supersti- 
tions concerning amber, whose qualities 
were many and puzzling enough to the peo- 
ple of Thales’s day, but he, five hundred 
years before Christ, discovered that it pos- 
sessed electricity, and from its name in 
Greek, electron, we have the term now ap- 
plied to the science so universally under- 
stood and appreciated in its effects. In the 
Greek mythology it was said to have been 
formed by the tear drops shed by the sis- 
ters of Pheathon, who was lost in the river 
Po. The sisters standing on the bank 
were slowly changed into poplars, but 
their tear drops falling into the water 
petrified, and were cast upon the shore 
in amber masses, 

It is no wonder that the ancients were 
mystified as to the origin and nature of 
amber, for scientists have studied into the 
question for centuries, and only within 
the past two hundred years come to any 
decision regarding it. It has now been 
determined that amber in its original state 
is a gum which exuded from trees, fossil- 
ized in the condition in which we find it. 
At a remote period some naturalists think 
a great forest covered a portion of the 
northern continent, and from this came 
the resin which, flowing downward, form- 
ed into amber masses, A great many 
facts go to prove the theory now held con- 
cerning it. The curious substances found 
inclosed in some specimens show what it 
must have been in its original condition. 
Fragments of the bark, leaves, or fibre of 
trees are seen; wings and legs of insects 
known to infest trees, evidently caught in 
the liquid amber, are plainly perceptible, 
while in some specimens preserved in 
museums bits of gold and silver ore are 
inclosed. The Arabs believed such im- 
prisoned matter to have belonged to some 
unhappy life which was thus suffering in 
captivity a penance. They called the sub- 
stance “catch chaff,” and feared its mys- 
terious power only a little less than did 
the Romans. Ancient writers refer to its 
power of attracting lighter objects, to its 
curing illness, and casting out an evil 
spell, so that in old story or romance am- 
ber has its mysterious part to play—a 
something between a gift of the gods and 
the workings of man. 

It is supposed that the Phoenicians 
knew where the finest amber was to be 
found, but kept it purposely a mystery, 
trading on the credulity of the people in 
order to obtain high prices for such pieces 
as they brought into the market, and 
something of this spirit has always in- 
fluenced the searchers for amber treasure. 
A touch of mysterious interest lingers 
about it even when it is made into a mar- 
ketable commodity. 

The best specimens of amber are found 
on the Prussian coast of the Baltic, where 
for some time it was entirely in the hands 
of the government, the whole coast being 
guarded by soldiers, whose duty it was to 
protect the king's rights. Any person 
discovered finding and keeping a piece of 
amber was punished severely. At one 
time a gallows was kept erected on the 
coast where such offenders were immedi- 
ately hung. The men sent out to fish it 
up in nets were under the strictest sur- 
veillance, The amber when picked over 
was almost entirely dispatched to Moham- 
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medan markets, which gave rise to the 
general impression that it was of necessity 
an Eastern commodity, The Orientals 
made and still make use of it largely in 
amulets and charms, and invariably use it 
for the mouth-piece of pipes, owing to its 
supposed quality of preventing infection. 
The Oriental in company always hands his 
pipe about, which is another reason for 
his using amber in the stem. 

In 1837 Frederick William IIT. of Prus- 
sia made over his rights to the needy 
peasantry, who paid tribute according to 
what they found. After a storm the scene 
on the coast of Samland was a most ex- 
citing one, for at such times the amber 
was found in largest quantities, The fish- 
ermen rushed into the sea with their nets, 
tossing up the tangled mass of sea-weed 
on to the shore, where the women and 
children. stood in groups ready to collect 
from it the pieces of amber. If they went 
out in boats, it was to probe the banks 
with long poles and hooks, detaching frag- 
ments of amber, and carrying them on to 
the shore. 

In 1862 a company was started to pro- 
duce by machinery the same result. They 
purchased the right of working from the 
government and from the people, and be- 
gan by making a channel into the muddy 
bank, after which buckets, alternately 
solid and perforated, were let down. By 
scientific management these being whirled 
around produced a strong current, which 
brought up the stones of the amber bed, 
casting them from the solid into the per- 
forated pails. The amber could then be 
disentangled, and on the shore made up 
into sacks and taken to a store-house to be 
carefully sifted. The season for work is 
thirty weeks, and relays of workmen are 
required, each set being on duty for eight 
hours at a time, the business continuing 
day and night. The average amount 
brought up during this period is sixty 
thousand pounds, and those interested in 
this part of the question may care to know 
that it sells as a rule at the following 
prices. The poorest quality, which is used 
for varnish and fumigation, ten cents a 
pound; that which is sold for pipes and 
ordinary jewelry, fifteen to twenty dollars 
per pound; while for the finest kind no 
price can be fixed, as dealers in amber 
will give enormous sums for rare speci- 
mens; but in this connection we might 
say that in the European market the light, 
transparent yellow is the most admired, 
while in the East and in America the 
cloudy whitish-yellow i3 most desired, and 
brings the highest price. 

At the foot of the bold promontory called 
Briister-Ort, at the end of the Samland 
peninsula, is a long, low reef, below which 
are beds of the most valuable kind of am- 
ber; but although it has been well known 
to have been collecting for centuries, it 
until quite lately defied the efforts of man. 
The fishermen regarded that part of the 
peninsula with superstitious dread. They 
supposed it guarded by some mysterious 
agent, and feared to attempt an approach, 
which looked like interference with the 
unseen powers; but, luckily, Stantien and 
Becker, the managers of the coast com- 
pany, took a more practical point of view. 
The amber of the Briister-Ort became 
their goal, and when in 1867 Denazrouze 
invented his famous diving apparatus, and 
exhibited it at the Paris Exposition, the 
problem of reaching that tantalizing trea- 
sure was solved. “Some French mechanics 
were brought by these gentlemen to Briis- 
ter-Ort to teach the natives the use of the 
machines, which have since proved most 
successful, although the fisher people were 
with difficulty persuaded to be employed 
insuch a manner. The “ strong-boned Ira- 
cund peasants,” of whom Carlyle speaks 
as inhabiting that part of the coast, were 
needed for this enterprise, and a most in- 
teresting work it is. The diver is taken 
out in a boat and let down at certain 
points, working with his sharp-pointed 
hook at the beds of amber, and bringing 
up as much as he can in the short time 
he remains under the water; but so val- 
uable are these specimens that the diver 
is subjected to the utmost scrutiny lest he 
conceal any pieces about his person. Few 
accidents have ever happened, and the at- 
tempt of some of the divers to make a 
descent at midnight for their own pur- 
poses and profits was frustrated by the 
watchfulness of the coast-guard. 

The nodules are split on a leaden plate 
at a turning-lathe, and smoothed into 
shape by whetstones. They are polished 
with chalk and water, or vegetable oil, 
but so highly charged is the substance 
with electricity that the workmen em- 
ployed in polishing it are obliged to work 
upon several pieces at the same time, 
changing from one to the other, as the 
friction produces extreme nervous tremor, 
and in some instances intense headache. 

To determine upon the quality of amber 
one must understand the color and fibre 
of the best kinds, and be able to discrimi- 
nate between it and copal, which so closely 
resembles amber that even trained mer- 
chants have been imposed upon; but, as | 
with anything of the kind, there is a de- 
termining test. Place a morsel on a red- 
hot iron, and the odor of amber will at once 
become apparent, and a fracture will also 
decide the question, that in amber being 
coucboidal. It can be couverted by nitric 
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acid inte a substance closely resembling and hav- 
ing the odor of musk, when it is considered an 
admirable disinfectant. At 448° it melts, takes 
fire, and emits a smoke with a very agreeable odor, 

At Gay’s Head and at some parts of the New 
Jersey coast good specimens of amber have been 
found; but the finest articles made from it— 
beads, ete.—are to be procured in the East, a fine 
necklace of four or five rows of beads being 
often picked out bead by bead, and a dozen bazars 
visited for the purpose; and so valuable are fine 
specimens that the purchaser will have to keep 
a sharp lookout lest the merchant after making 
the sale contrives to change the beads, substi- 
tuting those of inferior quality. 

Homer speaks of a necklace made of gold and 
silver linked together by loops of amber; and 
in a private collection of ancient gems and pieces 
of jewelry we have seen specimens of finely pol- 
ished amber, showing that frum very early times 
it was considered beautiful in personal orna- 
ments. In spite of all the results of scientific 
investigation, even although the banks of the 
Briister-Ort have been at last forced to yield up 
their treasure, one can not help a certain feeling 
of mystery, of curious fascination, about this 
electric substance; and is there not a tinge of 
superstition mingled with the esthetic pleasure 
derived from wearing a string of amber beads— 
a something which seems to link one with the 
days of Greek fable and romance ? 





THE NEW YORK FLOWER 
MISSION. 
See illustration on page 484. 


HEN the season of fruits and flowers sets in 
there is every year a daily scene of bus- 
tling activity in a little building that sits back 
from Fourth Avenue, just below the late Rev. Dr. 
Bellows’s church. The bustle is occasioned 
wholly by ladies, and may be a little greater on 
that account. There are only two rooms in this 
quaint structure, and they fill as many stories. 
Three sets of workers are represented: one that 
stays in the building all day long, accepting what 
comes and directing what goes ; another, that dis- 
tributes the good things among those for whom 
they are intended ; and the third, that mainly fur- 
nishes the supplies. There is constant coming 
and going, and the ladies work and move among 
tables heaped up with treasures of the garden, the 
orchard, and the kitchen. Of the flowers, which 
have come in great quantities, some are in pots, 
some in bouquets and fanciful forms, and some 
cut and loosely heaped together. There are 
crates of berries and grapes, and baskets of 
peaches and pears, clusters of bananas, boxes of 
oranges, and barrels of apples. The glories of 
the kitchen include cakes, jellies, and all the 
kindred delicacies which are so welcome to the 
sick, and with which the poor are so seldom sup- 
plied. 

The ladies who manage the head-quarters of the 
New York Fruit and Flower Mission apportion 
these supplies, and pack them for distribution in 
the various hospitals, and for the deserving sick 
and poor on their lists. There are one or two 
male assistants, decorous gray-haired men, who 
nail up the boxes and undertake the heavier 
tasks. Bright and happy faces these ladies wear. 
Some are matrons whose hair is silvered, and 
some are laughing girls. Other ladies, the wives 
and daughters of men of wealth and benevolence, 
come constantly in glittering equipages, bringing 
contributions to swell the treasures on the tables. 
The blessedness of giving shines in their faces as 
well. Mingling with these are women in poorer 
attire, some of them evidently accustomed to care 
and hard work. Their task is the distribution of 
gifts in the swarming tenements, and the ones 
whose appearance at once distinguishes them from 
the rest are chosen because they live in or near 
certain crowded districts, and are familiar with 
those who need relief. 

It was with one of these humble but none the 
less cheerful workers that we made a very inter- 
esting tour last Christmas—for the work of the 
mission extends to that holiday, and the gifts 
then take the shape of greens and turkeys, cloth- 
ing, and, for the little folk, sweetmeats and toys. 
The visitor, a tidy little American woman of fifty 
or sixty years, and of kindly ways, was the pro- 
prietress of a tiny thread and needle store on the 
west side, in the midst of a teeming tenement 
population. It was a revelation to see her neat 
little shop and the cozy rooms behind it, wherein 
a glossy cat lent an air of quiet comfort, and a 
whistling kettle sounded a promise of tea. This 
little woman knew that district like a book. It 
was difficult to keep up with her. She mounted 
to the top of a tall tenement, bustled into a poor 
but decent apartment, and left an offering of toys 
and stockings and tea. The man of the place 
was ailing, so that the income of the family had 
stopped. She descended into a dark, damp base- 
ment, and found a young woman with three or 
four children. All were delighted to see her, and 
eager to say that the head of the household had 
that morning got work. She left food and a use- 
ful present for each member of the family. Vis- 
its like these were repeated until she had used up 
all the stores contained in two huge baskets. 

But to return to this season. On almos. any 
morning there may be seen a cluster of bright- 
faced ladies, whose appearance is in sharp con- 
trast with that of the criminals and paupers also 
gathered at the foot of East Twenty-sixth Street, 
waiting for the Blackwell’s Island boat. These 
are members of the mission on their way to the 
Charity Hospital. They board the white steam- 
boat and superintend the bestowal of the pack- 
ages which the truck has brought to the landing. 
At the last moment there arrives the Black Ma- 
ria, as the police prison van is called, and dis- 
charges its unwholesome freight of prisoners, who 
are to make the journey with these undaunted 

i Arrived at the island, their boxes follow 





them to the hospital, where they spread their of- 
ferings through all the wards. Grace and light 
go with them on their journeys from bedside to 
bedside, as they leave a flower at each, and the 
gladdened countenances of the sick amply repay 
them. The food delicacies they do not distribute. 
These are left with the nurses, subject to the 
physicians’ orders. 

Year after year this goes on. It is one of the 
most charming and most beneficent of the great 
city’s charities. 





OUR STRANGE GUEST. 
By EMILY READ. 
“ A woman's story at a winter's fire.”—Macbeth. 


USINESS decreed that I should spend the 
summer at N , in Tennessee. A hotter 
spot, sympathetic friends said, could not be found 
on the continent. Even my lawyer insisted that 
I should take a place in the country, giving me a 
margin of five miles radiating from his office. 
Indeed, he did his best to find a suitable place for 
me. One day he announced that he had succeed- 
ed, if I would put up with some inconveniences. 
The house was large for two persons, but many 
of the rooms could be locked off from the princi- 
pal part of the building without having the lone- 
some feeling a half-closed house usually gives. 
The house had been long untenanted, and would 
only be let now on condition that an old servant- 
woman should be allowed to remain in it. 

“T shall need a servant,” I said. 

“Hers is a sort of squatter sovereignty. 
will not be hired,” said Mr. Strong. 

“We had better take a look at the house,” I 
suggested. 

Kate went daft when she saw the place, and 
would hear of no objections to it. The greatest 
one I found was the unfinished state of the house 
itself, an unplastered corridor running across 
the whole breadth of it, on which most of the 
bedrooms opened. But they also opened upon a 
front hall, and Kate decided that the doors on 
the corridor could be kept locked. The small 
quantity of furniture able to stand on its own 
legs made us curtail the number of rooms to be 
kept open; and Kate’s argument, that the inside 
of a house was of no account when everything 
outside was perfect, was accepted. It was a love- 
ly though uncanny spot—grand old trees and 
velvety turf, with for a garden a tangle of old- 
fashioned sweets one might dream of, but seldom 
see. Kate was also captivated by the dreaded 
incumbent, and decided that her white head- 
kerchief and heavy gold-hooped ear-rings were 
“delicious.” 

We made one busy day in shifting such furni- 
ture as would bear a short move, unpacking our 
books and bric-d-brac, and placing a cottage pi- 
ano and a few easy-chairs I had asked Mr. Strong 
to send. We felt quite at home, and had ended 
the day with a good dinner and an excellent cup 
of coffee. I lighted the lamp, regardless of can- 
die-bugs and moths—an idle summer evening be- 
ing my aversion—and took my book, whilst Kate 
tested the merits of the piano, softly playing one 
of Mendelssohn’s “ Songs without Words.” The 
windows were set wide open for the night breeze, 
which came across the garden laden with the 
heavy scent of woodbine and old-fashioned four- 
o’clocks. 

Suddenly I became conscious of some one’s be- 
ing near me, and at the same moment Kate’s 
music glided into a sprightly tune from The 
Baby's Opera. Looking up, I saw in the full 
glare of the student’s-lamp the quaintest of all 
quaint figures. Kate Greenaway herself might 
have had a sensation. 

Who in this generation ever saw a reliable 
linsey - woolsey, or such stout gray yarn stock- 
ings, and such rude, ill- formed leather boots ? 
There were no bangs, though the hair was bobbed 
close off behind, only the front locks left long 
enough to go behind the ears. But that was so 
much the better for showing a low, broad brow, 
from under which looked a pair of earnest blue 
eyes that would have redeemed a much plainer 
face than that of our little visitor. 

The child was absorbed in Kate’s music, never 
heeding me in the least, so, having left my hero- 
ine in an unpleasant predicament, I took up my 
book, but only to find that my attention was not 
to be recalled to it. Looking up again, I found 
no child. 

“ Where has she gone?” asked Kate, stopping 
her music. 

“The windows open to the floor,” I answered. 
“ How such boots could make no noise on a bare 
floor is singular. The child must belong to a 
neighbor. I wonder her mother is not more 
careful of her.” 

Kate went out on the lawn, where the moon 
was doing duty for her absent lord with more 
success than such strivings usually meet with. 
I knew Kate was searching for our little visitor, 
and was surprised that she did not find her. 
“She is in bed by this time. I only hope her es- 
capade will not be discovered,” I said, when Kate 
returned. 

Next day I passed old Moses’s quarters. He 
was our gardener, the only white man on the 
place. I found his door only latched, but the 
house empty, not even a cat to watch the skillet 
drawn on one side to simmer, no temptation given 
it to break out into a vigorous stew. Through 
the window I saw Moses pottering amongst the 
vegetables—flowers were worse than weeds to 
the bilious-tempered old man. I went out to 
him, bringing a hornet’s nest upon me by my 
first remark, which was meant to be very com- 
plimentary to his tidy wife. 

“T’ve nothin’ of the sort,” he said, still keep- 
ing on his knees among the lettuce he was weed- 
ing. “I can cook my own morsel of victuals 
aud red up the house with no thanks to women- 
folks, and, please the Lord, I'll continue as I’ve 
begun.” 
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“You can very well say so, when you have a 
nice little girl to help make you comfortable. 
Send her to the house when you can spare her. 
She is fond of music, and Miss Kate will play for 
her,” I said, still blandly. 

“Jest so! Send herup! But the question is, 
Who shall I get tosend ?” said Moses, pulling at 
the weeds viciously. 

“Do you mean to say the odd little girl is not 
yours ?” I asked. 

“T don’t know what you’re talking about. I’ve 
got no girl; and, what’s more, I don’t want one.” 

I was not convinced, and stood watching him 
struggling with a stubborn weed that would not 
be uprooted. 

“You've seen her, then,” he said, almost plaint- 
ively. “Id never thought she’d so soon make 
free with strangers. Leastways she’s never done 
so before. But she’s none of mine. I’ve nothin’ 
to do with her.” 

“ Where does she live ?” I asked. 

“T don’t know. I know nothin’ about her. 
And if I were a stranger in these parts, I’d jest 
ask no questions. Lord! how the rheumatiz gets 
into a body’s back! The hinges get kind of rusty 
with age,” the old man groaned as he attempted 
to straighten himself. 

I did not tell Kate of this interview of mine 
with Moses, Indeed, she seemed to have forgot- 
ten the child in her new hobby—painting great 
bunches of hollyhocks and tiger-lilies out of the 
garden’s abundance, which she grouped in broken- 
handled pitchers and cracked bowls, of which the 
store-room also had enough. She seldom opened 
the piano, being altogether engrossed with her 
painting. 

The first weeks in our new home passed quiet- 
ly. Then came a letter from a friend en route 
to the Pacific, saying she wished to break the long 
journey by a visit to us. Glad as we were of the 
relief from our solitude, it taxed our ingenuity to 
make a party of eight comfortable with our sup- 
ply of movable furniture. Six of the party were 
children ; so by contrivance we managed to pack 
them all away in two bedrooms. The array of 
trunks dismayed me, until I thought of stowing 
those least needed in the corridor. Of course 
the trunk that held the children’s night-gear was 
by mistake put into the corridor, and I had to 
unlock one of the bedroom doors to let Fanny 
have ingress to her luggage. We both wonder- 
ed what the corridor could ever be meant for, 
and why it was left unfinished. But neither of 
us came to any conclusion after a long discussion. 

“Whose child is it who has the run of the 
house ?” asked Fanny, when she joined me in the 
parlor. “Such an odd as well as lonely little 
thing !” 

“Did she go into your room ?” I asked, trying 
not to show surprise. 

“No; I found her in the corridor. I did not 
see her at first, for it was a little dark ; but when 
I had unpacked the children’s night clothes I 
saw her sitting in a corner. She was playing 
with a broken chair; and though I tried to make 
friends with her and entice her into my rooms, 
where the children were romping, I could make 
no impression. Who is she?” — 

That was what was puzzling me; but not being 
able to give any information, I adroitly changed 
the subject to something more personal. 

I told Kate of Fanny’s experience in the corri- 
dor, and heard that she saw the child almost dai- 
ly, usually in the garden when she went for her 
store of hollyhocks and poppies. The child seem- 
ed contented with playing with the flowers, and, 
despite all her efforts, Kate never got near enough 
to her to speak to her. 

Dilsey was, I felt sure, implicated in this mys- 
tery. Though the old woman avoided both Kate 
and me, yet she did not keep to her own part of 
the house. A dozen times a day I came upon 
her in some of the rooms. She could have no- 
thing to do there, but always had the air of being 
busy. 

One day I found her sitting under a tree shell- 
ing pease into a noggin that she had placed on 
the bench next her. I told her not to move, and 
taking the place of the noggin, I held it to her, 
slowly passing my fingers through the cool crisp 
pease, and covertly watching her. Her white head- 
kerchief and gold-hooped ear-rings gave her a for- 
eign look. And yet she was unmistakably at home 
in the uncanny house—a busy woman living in 
complete idleness ; for even her cooking seemed 
to be of the most limited kind: one person could 
have eaten all the pease she was hulling. 

“ Dilsey,” I asked, abruptly, “ who is the little 
girl whom I constantly see here ?” 

“Little gal?” she repeated—I thought to gain 
time. 

“She evidently likes Miss Kate’s music. You 
may send her into the parlor; the corridor is too 
damp for a child to play in,” I said. 

Dilsey forgot her pease. She looked at me 
oddly—a look half of confidence, half of distrust. 

“You are not doing well with the child,” I 
said, severely. “It is not natural that she should 
be so shy with those who show so plainly they 
are friendly. Besides, she is learning nothing. 
See, Dilsey, I will undertake to teach her to read, 
and we will bribe her to learn with Miss Kate’s 
music.” 

“ Not doin’ well with the child!” repeated Dil- 
sey, with a groan; then added, with passion, 
“Those who've heard golden harps aren’t likely 
to hanker after piannies.” 

“No doubt,” I answered, good-humoredly; “ yet 
those who have only heard frogs croak’”—the 
place was vocal with the creatures—“ might fan- 
cy even a piano.” 

Then I stopped, ashamed, for a mocking-bird, 
hidden in a rose-bush, broke out into such mad- 
dening trills and quavers he seemed to have 
lost his wits with his music. Luckily for me, 
Dilsey did not seem to hear the hidden melody. 

“The child’s not goin’ to ask nobody’s leave, 
she isn’t. She'll jest go and come to pleasure 
herself. Ill jest tote the noggin to the kitchen ; 





it’s not that heavy I can’t tote it,” she added, 
grimly, rising as she spoke, and letting the hulls 
fall in a green shower at her feet. 

“But.she ought to ask your leave. It isa bad 
habit you ought to put an end to,” I said, de- 
cidedly. 

“Eh, honey, everything is bad that isn’t jest 
our own way. But most of us have to do the 
best we can. Folks can do no more than the 
Good Man lets um do.” 

She took the noggin and went toward the 
kitchen, leaving me defeated, and sorry too, for I 
really felt interested in the lonely little waif. As 
I walked to the house I remembered that Fan- 
ny’s children had never mentioned seeing her; 
that she had never joined them in their plays. Dil- 
sey was right—she came and went to pleasure 
herself. 

Kate had promised Fanny’s children a dance 
on the night before they left us, and I impro- 
vised a supper, 

“We must have the child; Dilsey must send 
her,” I said to Kate. 

“ Have you told the children ?” 

“No; she is such an uncertain midget, it is as 
well not to make them too curious. But I am 
determined to have her for our guest.” 

Dilsey would make no promise, “ She'll come 
if she wants to,” she said, ungraciously. 

Not once did I catch sight of the child, though 
I lay in wait for her. Kate was not a bit more 
successful. It was not until the children were 
dancing that I saw the solitary little figure stand- 
ing on the porch, her face pressed close against 
the window-pane. She looked pathetically quaint 
and lonely standing in the shadow peering in at 
the dancing children, I determined to capture 
her. But with my usual luck I found her gone— 
not even a print of her clumsy shoes on the damp 
earth to show in what direction she had fled. So 
I went in search of Dilsey to demand the child, 
when I found her sitting on a bench opposite the 
parlor windows, where she had a good view of 
the little dancers. 

“That’s somethin’ I never thought the old 
oman would sot eyes on—dancin’ in this house,” 
said Dilsey as I joined her. “ But we never knows 
what sort of sights we'll see till we look at the 
last sight of all.” 

“T am looking for the child. She was on the 
porch a minute ago,” I said, abruptly. 

“She’s like the most of them. She comes and 
goes as she likes,” said Dilsey, coolly. 

“T really do not see what you do for the child,” 
I said. 

“I keeps her from feelin’ lonesome, that’s as 
much as I does, And it’s a heap, for she might 
feel bad with only strange folks round her,” an- 
swered Dilsey, with decision. 

“Has she no mother nor father ?” 

“She’s just nothin’ she oughter have. Nothin’ 
but the run of the house, sich as it is,” said Dil- 
sey, grimly. 

“That is a small favor. Dilsey, if you do not 
at once bring the child to me, I will set every one 
in the place to search for her,” I said, threaten- 
ingly. 

“Thar she be,” said Dilsey, not moving from 
her seat, but pointing toward the parlor windows. 
And, sure enough, the child was winding in and 
out amongst the dancers, keeping perfect time with 
the music. I wondered why Kate had not found 
her a partner, though she did not seem to need 
one. 

I said something about being glad that the 
child was enjoying herself, when old Dilsey took 
me up sharply, “ Who’s a better right, I’d like to 
know? though never to my knowledge did she 
take to chillens before. Maybe it’s jest a foretellin’ 
of mischief ; maybe it’s jest a warning from the 
Good Man to the old woman; maybe it’s jest to 
say, ‘ Dilsey, your work is gone done.’ ” 

“You are a hale woman, and may have a great 
deal of work yet before you,” I said, soothingly. 

“T never had but the one bit—leastways, for a 
long time ; jest to keep on livin’ in an old shackly 
house, lookin’ after a child I never could do a 
hand’s turn for. It isn’t much to do, but havin’ 
passed my sacred word, I had to keep to it.” 

Such a good chance to question old Dilsey! 
But a message came from the dining-room, and 
I had to go; and when a half-hour afterward I 
went into the parlor, the child had gone. An 
hour later I was waiting for Kate, who was clos- 
ing the piano. “ How well the child managed in 
the dances,” I said, “in spite of her clumsy shoes ! 
I wonder what Fantiy’s children thought of her ?” 

“T do not think they saw her,” answered Kate. 

“They must have felt her when they jostled 
against her; she is by no means a shadow. I 
hope the children were not unkind,” I added, 
anxiously. 

“They behaved as if they did not see her. Do 
you know,” Kate went on to say, as she piled up 
her music-books, “I am convinced that we are 
under a delusion, and that there is no child in 
the house—except, of course, Fanny’s six.” 

“That is very likely! Dilsey is also under a 
delusion? And you forget that Fanny saw her 
in the corridor.” 

“Yes, once. It sounds like nonsense, but I 
can not get over the odd impression she made 
upon me to-night as she danced in such perfect 
time. The other children were awkward, and 
constantly a collision seemed inevitable, and I 
made an exclamation of warning. But no one 
seemed to understand my apprehension, and— 
well, the children seemed to pass through the 
midget as if she had been a shadow. I was sure 
the child was an ocular delusion until you said 
you saw her.” 

“Tt was no delusion,” I said, emphatically. 
“The child enjoyed the dance, poor little one!” 

After Fanny and her babies left we were op- 
pressively quiet, and all the more so because 
seemingly with them our little midget disappear- 
ed. I constantly wandered over the ghostly old 
house and through the garden and grounds in 
hopes of finding her. But since I discovered 
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Kate was superstitious I said nothing of her dis- 
appearanee, and Kate was equally silent. 

Dilsey was restless and evidently avoided me. 
I began to fear that the old woman was ill, and I 
noticed that she cooked what would'searcely suf- 
fice for one, though I knew she had a young child 
also to feed. At last Dilsey’s restlessness grew 
into unhappiness—she seemed like one who had 
suddenly lost all occupation as well as all interest 
in life. All three of us seemed to have lost a 
member of the family, not by death, but ina 
mysterious way; and I was not sorry when the 
summer was over, and our enforced stay near 
N was near its end. My trouble was Dil- 
sey, who had suddenly lost all “ambition,” Moses 
said, and had taken to her bed. I could not leave 
her in such a forlorn condition ; and yet after the 
15th I had no possible right to remain. 

Dilsey took it into her head that she would not 
long survive our leaving. Evidently an anniver- 
sary had fixed the date in her mind. She be- 
lieved that we all had our allotted work to ac 
complish, which, done or failed in, measured our 
lives. Not sharing her belief—indeed, thinking 
it a superstition—I engaged a nurse and made ev- 
ery arrangement for her comfort that I could. 
“Ts there nothing more I can do?” I asked, 
after telling her the arrangements I had made. 
“Think, Dilsey. Nothing for your comfort nor 
to help the child ?” 

She shook her head. “If there was anything 
for me to do for the child, ’'d not be took,” she 
said, 

“Where is the child, Dilsey ?” 

“Don’t you surely know? Could there be 
somethin’ wrong about her ?” she asked, anxious- 
ly, raising herself feebly on her elbow to look at 
me. “But no,” she added, falling back on her 
pillow, “Pll not believe that one who’s won the 
way to glory would care to come back here agin.” 

“ Once inside the gates, you think, they will be 
satisfied. But then the child is not dead,” I as- 
serted. 

She only nodded. 

“When?” I asked, feeling startled. 

“ Fifty-two years ago. I was only a girl then. 
It’s been a powerful long time.” 

I thought she was wandering, so said, “ You 
forget she was here dancing with the children 
two weeks ago.” 

“ Jest ten days. I knowed then my days were 
numbered, for I only promised to stay as long as 
she did. Though when I did, I didn’t think it ’d 
be so mortal long. It’s the way of promises— 
you never see where they may end.” 

“Tell me about the child,” I asked. 

“She’s too little to have much to tell, poor 
lamb !” said Dilsey, tenderly. ‘“ Her mamma was 
raised here, and I was fetched up with her, and 
so when she married and went away I went too. 
It wasn’t long before we came back agin, bringing 
the baby with us. Her father had been killed, 
no one asked whether in cold blood or accidental. 
Before Miss Clare died she made me promise 
always to keep the child in sight, and never to 
shunt this place as long as she chose to’ stay. 
It wasn’t hard to promise, for, you see, the child 
was missus here. But there were those near of kin 
who hankered after the property, though they 
never troubled themselves about her, letting her 
be raised by her old mammy. One day she came 
running to me with a-great paper of sweets; her 
uncle had given them to her, she said. It was 
the first time he had ever noticed her, and I 
thought maybe he’d taken a sudden turn. I jest 
begged a few of the trash for ‘poor mammy,’ 
fearin’ she’d eat herself sick, when up came Massa 
Philip, as red as a turkey-cock, accusin’ me of 
beggin’ the child’s head off her if I wanted it. I 
thought there were some who took without askin’ 
your leave, for folks were talkin’ how Massa Phil- 
ip was usin’ the child’s property for himself. She, 
poor lamb! was mighty quiet when Massa Philip 
took the candy trash away from me, though after 
he was gone she coaxed me prettily to help myself 
again; but I wouldn’t. I wish now I had eaten 
the whole lot. That night’—Dilsey lowered her 
voice to a whisper—“ she was took dreadful. It 
was far to send for the doctor, and Massa Philip 
said she’d come round without help, But she 
didn’t, and ’fore mornin’ my lamb was with Miss 
Clare.” 

“ Didn’t you suspect anything, Dilsey ?” I ask- 
ed, having « decided opinion myself that “ Massa 
Philip” was a murderer. 

“Why should 1? And if I had, what was the 
good? I couldn’t bleach myself white, and there 
wasn’t a court that would take my word. Least- 
ways Mr. Moses said so, and he knows a heap, if he 
is poor white trash. You see, Massa Philip wanted 
the property badly, and the child’s life was worth 
three of such as his was. I felt in my bones 
that the child was not to be beat that easily, and 
so I jest waited. Massa Philip was in a hurry to 
pull the house to pieces. He was to make a great 
place of it, he said; but it crossed my mind he 
wanted to make it look so different he couldn’t 
know it. But the child was agin all improve- 
ments, and you see it was onpleasant, to say the 
least, for some folks to be always comin’ across a 
mite of a child, and she dressed in a coat one 
couldn’t fail to notice. All the quality who came 
to the house used to ask who the queer little girl 
in a linsey-woolsey coat was. No one who saw 
her failed to speak of her. Folks can’t fight 
shadows. The child came and went as she 
pleased, not what you might call in anybody’s 
way, but it was against nature, and at last she con- 
quered, and Massa Philip gave in. He couldn’t 
stand the sight of the child he did evil to. Only 
Mr. Moses and me could bide the place; but 
then we were uncommon fond of the child. Folks 
now and then rented the property, but no one 
ever staid more than a couple of weeks at the 
most, until you and Miss Kate came.” 

“ Where do you think the child is now, Dilsey ?” 
Tasked. ~- 

“She’s just gone to the good Master, and she'll 
not want to come back agin, that’s sure. How 








she found out her uncle’s dead beats me, for 
Moses just happened on it in the newspaper. 
I’m mighty glad she’s given in, for I’m an ole 
woman now for running round after chillen, 
and it would be monstrous Jonely here after you 
and Miss Kate are gone, and Mr. Moses that crip- 
pled with rheumatiz he can’t be spoken to, he 
can’t. It’s better fot the child to be playin’ on 
the golden harp with the angels than to be tram- 
poosing about the place jest to spite her uncle, 
and he dead, and after that the judgment.” 

Old Dilsey perceptibly grew weaker and weaker 
every day we staid. She was asleep when the 
hour came for us to leave, and neither Kate nor 
I was willing to wake her for the pain of a leave- 
taking. She was so feeble there was no doubt 
but that the end was very near. We spent a 
couple of days in N to sign some papers, and 
then started east. Mr. Strong came to the train 
to bid us good-by, and bring some letters that 
had been directed to his care. ‘“ Do you know,” 
he said, “ that you spent three months in a house 
ttt owns an authentic ghost ?” 

‘But only of a child. You can not tell what 
a fancy we took to her,” 

He looked amazed, atm doubt was disap- 
pointed in an intention of provitg-4y our experi- 
ence that the ghost was a fiction. 

One of the letters he gave us was from Moses; 
telling us in a most rambling way that old Dilsey 
died before midnight the very night we left. We 
were flying over the ground by express time, 
when, having finished spelling out Moses’s letter 
by the lamp-light, I handed it to Kate. “ Faney 
living fifty years in the charge of a ghost, think- 
ing yourself held by a death-bed promise to take 
charge of a shadow! Would you not call that a 
waste of life?” I asked. 

“The faithful performance of a promise must 
bring with it a feeling of satisfaction. And no 
doubt, in the summing up of our life’s labor, 
much that we have done we will find more shad- 
owy than real. How many of us live more faith- 
ful to our dead, who do not need us, than to our 
living, whom we might have helped !” 

Perhaps Kate was right. But being, like the 
spouse of the “linen draper bold,” of a frugal 
mind, I dislike all waste, either of feeling or more 
material things, and my experience of old Dilsey’s 
life-work has always perpiexed me. Certainly I 
should never wish for a like experience—for fifty 
years to take charge of a ghost! 








THE ART OF ARRANGING 
FLOWERS. 


NE of the foremost rules to be remembered 

in arranging flowers is this, “‘ Avoid over- 
crowding.” It is a pity to put so many flowers 
into one vase that each individual is lost; each 
bloom should stand out freely, to be admived all 
by itself, and, wherever possible, flowers should 
be accompanied by their own foliage. Daffodils, 
for instance, never look so well mixed in with 
any leaves save their own spear-like ones. The 
same may be said of snow-drops, roses, lilacs, 
and chrysanthemums. 

Very few flowers bear mixing in with other 
kinds; as a rule, they look far better kept to 
themselves ; and if circumstances do not admit 
of this, two kinds of flowers are far more artistic 
together than a dozen or more. What, for in- 
stance, can be more lovely than a bunch of daf- 
fodils and their leaves arranged lightly in rather 
a tall blue vase, or than a brown bowl full of dif- 
ferently shaded nasturtiums, or an opalescent 
glass basket of wild roses, or a tall glass of hare- 
bells and fern or grass, and so on ad infinitum ? 
Roses, orchids, camellias, eucharis, lilies—no one 
with any real appreciation of their beauty would 
ever attempt to mingle them with other flowers. 

When a mixed collection of flowers is pre- 
ferred, care should be taken to choose those that 
have a similar mode of growth, and that assort 
wellin form. If fern is desired to add lightness 
to the effect, of course there is nothing better 
than the common maiden-hair, which has but one 
disadvantage, that of withering so quickly in a 
warm room. There are many kinds of grasses 
that are useful in table decorations, but every 
lover of flowers will firmly set his face against 
such abnormalities (no other term will do) as 
dyed grasses. Wild grasses should be used only 
with wild flowers, cultivated grasses only with 
garden or hot-house flowers. As to the colors to 
be used in mixing many kinds of flowers, that 
must depend so entirely on the resources at hand 
and on the taste possessed that it would be worse 
than useless to refer to the subject at any length 
here. Suffice it to say that, as a general rule, 
quite double as much foliage as flowers should 
be used; also, on no account should white and 
yellow blooms be omitted from such an arrange- 
ment. 

With only two different kinds of flowers, one 
of the most beautiful of combinations is that of 
bright yellow wall-flowers and the purple honesty, 
as it is popularly named, Lunaria biennis, as the 
botanists term it. It resembles somewhat a wall- 
flower in appearance; indeed, it belongs to the 
same family, but differs in the color of the flow- 
ers, which are of a purplish color, Later on in 
the season there is nothing more artistic than 
poppy buds and meadow-sweet. It is a popular 
notion that wild flowers do not arrange well for 
the decoration of rooms, but this is a mistake. 
If they are managed properly, there is no reason 
why they should not be as much admired as cul- 
tivated ones.* One of the most lovely combina- 
tions possible to obtain is that of poppy buds 
and meadow-sweet. We say buds, because the 


full-blown flower does not bear the transport 
home well, and when the buds are just bursting 
and showing their brilliant red contents, it is so 
fascinating to watch the thin streak of red widen- 
ing day by day, till at last the outside green sheath 
is pushed off, and little by little the gay flower 
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smooths out its crumples, and at last is revealed 
in all the splendor of a scarlet poppy, as fresh 
and lovely as if still growing’ in its native corn 
fields. 

Low-growing wild flowers like primroses look 
most elegant on a table if they are cut off, leaves 
and all, close to the ground, and tucked into moss 
in a low glass dish. It is an extravagant way of 
using them, and not to be recommended, except 
for the commoner sorts of wild flowers. Cowslips 
may be treated in the same way, but are not so 
cheerful-looking, as there is usually but one flower 
to each root. Wood-anemones, like poppies, 
should be gathered while they are yet in bud; the 
flowers in water will then open gradually, and 
last fresh for many days. 

Amongst the prettiest of humble flowers for 
the decoration of rooms is the common but- 
tercup. The golden flowers have the advantage 
of enduring and looking perfectly fresh for a 
week or more, and often it may be noticed how 
the stems lengthen, and this gives an appear- 
ance of buttercups really growing in the water. 
Many of our most beautiful wild flowers have too 
powerful a scent to be appreciated in-doors ; such 
are the common “ long purple” orchis, hawthorn, 
marsh-marigold, and others, while the same ob- 
jection applies to the cultivated hyacinth, certain 
parcissi, ete. It should be borne in mind that 
véry-large flowers look best in a vase all by them- 
selves—a truag of rhododendron or a spike of 
horse-chestnut, for instance. 

Wild flowers and citttivated flowers rarely if 
ever look well arranged togéther; the wild ones 
are usually quite eclipsed by theirimproved” 
and more highly developed relations, 

The glasses and receptacles for flowers should 
always be chosen with a due regard for the man- 
ner in which the flower itself grows. <A flower 
with a naturally long stem never looks well cut 
off short and put into a shallow glass dish; or 
short-stemmed flowers, like violets, elevated to 
the top of a tall specimen vase. Low-growing 
flowers, as a rule, show to the best advantage 
when they are put into moss in a shallow recep- 
tacle. Highly colored glass or china vases are 
rarely suitable for holding flowers ; the color of 
the vase generally detracts from the beauty of 
the flower. The vase should either be quite col- 
orless (black or white), or, if colored, the tint 
should be similar to that of the flowers, not of a 
contrasting hue. Flowers, on the whole, look 
best in a plain glass vase. Nowadays a bad 
floral arrangement should be very rarely met with, 
as there are so many specimen glasses of differ- 
ent forms which should entirely supersede the 
elaborate structure that used once to grace (or 
disgrace) our dinner tables. It is now the custom 
to place small glasses, each containing a speci- 
men flower, here and there on the table, thus 
greatly lessening the work of the lady of the 
house in arranging the flowers, and adding to the 
comfort of the guests, who do not have their view 
across the table obstructed by the intervening 
plants and floral decorations. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Correspondent. | 


N the worldly life of Paris, as it is regulated 

at the present time, there is a certain date 
which fixes the fashions for several montlis, as 
far at least as the general features are concern- 
ed, the details changing, it may be said, daily. 
This date is that of the Grand Prix, that is, of 
the last races at the Bois de Boulogne, where the 
latest novelties in toilettes pass in review before 
the assembled multitude. 

The chief thing noticeable in this olla-podrida, 
composed of such numerous and diverse elements, 
was that France no longer has clearly defined 
seasons. The climate obliging us to suffer from 
heat in winter and to shiver with cold in summer, 
there are no stuffs specially devoted to each sea- 
son as in former times. When we had a winter, 
we wore cloth, satin, and velvet therein, while one 
should have exposed one’s self to public derision 
had one appeared after the month of April in, not 
a dress, but a trimming, of velvet. It was the 
same with muslins and all light stuffs, which 
were strictly set apart for summer. Now white 
muslins and light stuffs of all kinds are worn in 
winter, at home, for five-o’clock receptions and 
dinners. As to cloth, it is worn in summer when 
the weather is cold—that is, most of the time; as 
to satin, it is worn the whole year round; and as 
to velvet, especially when combined with a differ- 
ent stuff, it is worn in summer just as much as 
in winter. 

At the Grand Prix of June 8, which is especial- 
ly worthy of note, since it marks the hegira of the 
fashionable world, this is the pell-mell that met 
the eye: satins, black and colored, plain and bro- 
caded, china crapes, velvets used for ample trim- 
mings and combined with transparent veilings, 
ottomans, plain, figured, and brocaded with large 
flowers, gauzes, plain and printed batistes, a pro- 
fusion of laces of all colors and widths, brocaded 
stuffs with small figures, fancy crape cloths; in a 
word, all the winter and summer stuffs at once: 
toilettes without wrappings, others with small 
visites covered with lace, jet, and embroidery, 
and large cloth mantles in all shades of gray. 
Should we seek to draw the horoscope of the fu- 
ture from all this chaos of diverse and even op- 
posing elements, the conclusion we should draw 
would be that for a long time to come fashion 
will give fancy a loose rein, and will permit peo- 
ple to dress just as they please in the most het- 
erogeneous styles that may chance to suit their 
tastes. 

Lace dresses are worn more than ever, com- 
posed of flounces of all widths, arranged diag- 
onally, looped in poufs, draped in paniers, joined 
in tunics, ete. ; not only are these dresses worn in 
the daytime, but they are trimmed for day wear with 
bunches of flowers, as well as with passementerie 
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plaques and butterflies and birds executed in jet 
beads, long, round, large, and small; and lastly, 
these 6rnaments are often replaced by knots of 
ribbon in two colors. With many of these dress- 
es the plain corsage is trimmed or even covered 
with jet. The straight half-sleeves, bouffant at 
the elbow, are made of jet net-work ; the vest is 
like the sleeves; and the corselet, pointed be- 
hind, or else both front and back, is made of 
plain silk, but is finished with jet embroidery, 
very heavy, and consequently glittering. Some- 
times the jet serves only for the groundwork 
of the design, which is worked with cashmere 
beads of all colors ; this is the most sumptuous 
of all. 

Among the most notable toilettes we will cite 
two, both of thick, silky éeru tussore. A large 
casaque-polonaise looped three times, but long 
behind, almost as long as the skirt, was strewn 
all over with large flowers painted on white 
gauze, and the tussore was covered with sky blue 
gauze, slightly puffed, and fastened around the 
applied flowers, The edge of the polonaise was 
trimmed with silky white blonde. The skirt, 
which was plain in front, was made of amadou 
faille, and trimmed with seven folds. Between 
the folds were set applied flowers painted on 
gauze. Under the polonaise was a broad gauze 
sash. The peasant hat was covered with bro- 
caded gauze, and trimmed with two rows of 
blonde that fell round the edge. Strings of 
pleated gauze tied in front. A bunch of clover 
mixed with corn-flowers was set upright in the 
back above the chignon. 

The other toilette, which was akin to that just 
described, had a large polonaise of the same tus- 
sore, covered with sky blue ganze, puffed, and 
tufted with large bouquets of flowers painted on 
gauze, 

If we are not mistaken, belts will soon be 
universally worn again. Many were seen at the 
Grand Prix, worn both with round waists and 
polonaises, and even with pointed waists 

Skirts are less overloaded with puffing® and com. 
plicated draperies. Many flounces are seen, al. 
most and even entirely plain; the latter are com- 
posed of guipure edged with écru embroidery, 
and even of jet passementerie and lace. The 
proportions of bustles have suffered an arrest if 
not a diminution. It is true that it was difficult 
to make them larger. 

As to bonnets, they absolutely defy description. 
There are Louis XV. triangular shapes, peasant 
hats covered with tulle and lace, bordered all 
around with white lace frills, Charlotte Corday 
bonnets for semi-négligé toilettes, others turned 
up in front, down at the sides, and up again behind 
above the high chignon, and others of fine white 
straw, Leghorn, and black straw. 

The rigorous weather has necessitated the use 
of large cloaks of light cloth, nut brown, light 
gray, etc., with velvet collar, cuffs, and belt. 
These are pelisse- shaped, full from the waist, 
with pleats behind, panels of velvet like the col- 
lar being introduced into the pleats. 

A pretty country-house or watering-place toi- 
lette has a skirt of white wool, plain all around 
except behind, where all the fullness is gathered 
in four hollow pleats set close together in a space 
of sixteen inches. In the middle of the front an 
opening is simulated by a hollow pleat, lessening 
in size and flattening toward the top. Over this 
skirt is worn a draped polonaise, made also of 
white wool, but brocaded with bouquets of flow- 
ers in dull colors. The fronts of the polonaise 
open from the waist downward. These woollen 
stuffs are used in all light colors—cream, dis, 
écru, ete. 

The most useful of all sea-side toilettes is made 
of plain serge or of another soft wool, with dull 
stripes about two-fifths of an inch wide. The 
last is combined with plain stuff to match for 
the skirt, trimmed with the materials. If the 
plain serge alone is used, it may be trimmed 
with some of the innumerable galloons, which 
are manufactured in ali styles, plain, chiné, and 
brocaded, narrow, medium, and wide, and which 
will be extensively used next winter. Sometimes 
these are set on tlie bottom of the skirt over a 
space sixteen inches wide. 

A novelty has appeared called the Cardinal 
sleeve ; this is quite straight, is pleated the whole 
length, and set full into the armhole, whence it 
hangs half-way down the fore-arm; this broadens 
and adorns the bust, and takes the place of a 
wrapping for a youthful dame. Pleats of all 
kinds may be used for this sleeve, but those most 
to be commended are the round hollow ones. 
The hollow part of the pleat may be lined with 
a different color from the dress, but matching 
either its groundwork or designs; if the dress 
is plain, and trimmed with one of the galloons 
we have mentioned, and among which narrow 
ones spangled with gold, steel, or silver are very 
popular, two or three rows of this galloon may 
be set within each pleat. 

Another new sleeve, the Religieuse, is more or 
less bouffant or straight three-fourths of its 
length, and is turned in at the bottom, from 
which emerges the end of a plain sleeve, or a 
sort of deep gauntlet, trimmed, like the dress, 
with embroidery. Both these sleeves will be 
seen on the small light cloth or cashmere wrap- 
pings of autumn. 

For summer balls, which always admit of a 
simpler toilette than those of winter, there are 
light colored veilings dotted with bright designs, 
étamines threaded with chenille, printed foulards 
and crapes, glacé batistes trimmed with needle- 
work insertions, underneath which the stuff is 
cut away, soft baréges strewn with large flowers, 
and even, for ladies of a certain age, stuffs that 
suggest the coarse burlaps used for packing, 
stamped with large branches of foliage mixed 
with bright flowers; and lastly, glacé silks with 
skirts covered with flounces of the material, 
which are themselves three-quarters covered with 
flounces of silky white blonde from three to five 
inches wide. EMMELINE RayMonD. 
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VIEW OF THE 
SANTIAGO, CHILI. 


fee accompanying fine illustrations give graphic views of 
i the capital of Chili. The handsome city of Santiago is fifty- 
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seven miles distant from the Pacific coast, and one hundred | 


and eighteen miles by rail from Valparaiso. 
is over 110,000, according to the census of 1879. 
ated on the banks of the river Mapocho, and at the foot of the 
main range of the Andes, known in this part—that nearest che 
city—as the Condes, and beyond as the Compania. During the 
whole year round the snow-capped mountain-tops sparkle in 
the sun’s rays, and give a charming setting to the valley below. 
The plain in the valley where Santiago is located is about twenty- 
two miles wide, and is wholly devoted to agriculture, which 
in southern Chili is the wealth of the country. Santiago is laid 
out in squares, twelve of which make a linear mile. The streets 
are wide, and, as a rule, well paved. The city is well provided 
with excellent water taken from the Mapocho River, and is 
lighted throughout with gas. Street cars cross it in every di- 
rection, and in every part may be found handsome public car- 
riages at prices which do not exceed one dollar per hour, or 
ten and fifteen cents from point to point within the city limits. 


The population 


It is situ- | 
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their pillar of square stone so peculiar to 
the Spanish race, and which adds much 





AND DEATH WATER SPRINGS. 


accessible, but which has been converted into a pleasure resort 
for the people, abounding in fine wide and elegant drives that 
reach its summit, while on every side are grottoes, fountains, 
walks, lakes, restaurants @ /a chalet, open-air theatre, statues, 





monuments, and a meteorological observatory, museum, and | 


library which make the pride of the city of Santiago. 
To the south of the city, and on the other side of the river, 


| is situated the famous mining hills of Cerro Blanco, and also 


San Cristoval, with its immense flouring mills of the same 
name, and farther south the castle occupied by the O’Brien fam- 
ily, whose ancestor settled here in 1680, so say their records. 
The houses, as a rule, are built around a hollow square, and are 
almost all of one story, built of adobe; all have doors opening 


| into these squares, which afford easy escape to a place of safety 


| evenings of June and July. 


Educational institutions can be found in every section of the | 


city, as well as one very excellent university. There are also 
three high schools, one school of arts and sciences, one of agri- 
culture and mining, besides numerous schools and seminaries, 
all of which exist under government inspection. 

There are several handsome theatres, the finest of which, 
the Municipal, is owned and run by the government. In all 
parts of the city are found public parks and squares with fount- 
ains. In the centre of the city is situated the famous hill 
of Santa Lucia, which but a few years ago was an immense 
mass of rocks of over three hundred feet in height, almost in- 


during the earthquakes which are frequent in this country. 

The climate is very temperate, and, to use a general expres- 
sion, it is hardly ever hot enough for linen clothes or cold 
enough for an overcoat, except sometimes during the winter 
The evenings are always cool and 
comfortable, and a blanket at all times of the year is welcome 
at night. 

The people are intelligent, quiet, and industrious, and very 
hospitable to foreigners. The prevailing religion is the Cath- 
olie, although any religion is allowed that does not conflict 
with the interests of the government. Santiago abounds in 


| that even animals refuse to drink it; 


| called from its invigorating effects on 


elegant churches, whose pageants are attractive, and the music | 


of which brings great numbers to their shrines. 


The city of Santiago contains a public walk over three miles | 


in length, which is termed the Alameda, and is full of statues, 
ornaments, and fountains. 


The houses of Santiago built during the last few years have | 


begun to adopt more of the European style, but there are still 


| to be seen on the street corners the double open doors with | 


to the picturesque effect, especially when 
the muleteer, with his large capachas (bas- 
kets made from hide), comes around with 
his supply of vegetables, as pictured in our 
sketch, on the walls of which are seen the 
notice, “Store of the Star,” and under- 
neath the significant words, ‘“ Entering, 
Drinking, Paying, and Leaving’—a_ pas- 
time which may be 
said to be going on 
perpetually in the 
houses of the lower 
classes. 

The government 
is republican, and 
has been well ad- 
ministered for many 
years without any 
internal disturb- 
ances, The people 
are a united race, 
and little opposition 
is known at the gen- 
eral elections,which 





occur every five 
years. The Presi- 
dents are all re- 


elected once; more 
than that the law 
does not allow until 
after a correspond- 
ing interregnum. 

Justice is admin- 
istered much the 
same as here, with the exception of crim- 
inal cases, in which they are very severe. 
Whipping is applied for attempt at mur- 
der, as well as life-long imprisonment, 
and is also used for all cases of robbery, 
as well as many minor crimes. 

In the distance is to be seen the main 
chain of the Andes, which is the dividing 
line with the Argentine Republic. The 
mountain in the foreground is the Arierio, 
and from its foot, where a mighty glacier 
has formed, issues the Cypress River, 
which enters the ocean after travers- 
ing in its many windings over two hun- 
dred miles. At the head of this valley, 
and on the Soto estate, are found the 
celebrated mineral springs known as 
Life Water and Death Water. That to 
our left, and on which we see reflected 
the mountain, is poisonous, so much so 





while by its side, divided but by a few 
feet, is to be found the Life Water, so 


those who drink and bathe in its waters. 
Invalids are brought here from miles dis- 
tant on litters swung between two mules. 

At the west side there is a house dug 
out of the solid rock, and in which can 
be heard the gurgling of the springs 
beneath its base. This has been con- 
verted into a very passable residence by 
a little labor. 














This valley abounds in gamgof all kinds, @ 
leading to it are only mule tag, On the w 
sary to cross several swingiyfpridges, whic 
this land. They are of the ghpension class 
being made from hides and phos, with a tw 
serted a jack-stick, 80 that jgfeep weather t 
ened, and in dry weather thegigre again tw 
raise the bridges and make jy passable. 
composed of branches and t§ipks of trees, 
which is intertwined, and th@gecond side 
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in gamfof all kinds, although the roads 
ule tras, On the way to it itis neces- 
Winging bridges, Which are peculiar to 
f the gpension class, but different, as 
S and pikes with a twist in which is in- 
that jnfwet weather they can be slack- 
ler thedare again twisted up so as to 
make ifm passable. The roadway is 
| and tanks of trees, the first layer of 


it strong and durable. The bridge 
shown is across the river Cachapoal, 





near the mineral waters of the Cau- 
quenes, seventy miles from Santiago, 
and on the way to Cypress Valley. 





COURTS AND COURTIERS. 


N by-gone days, when the ears of 
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CENE If SANTIAGO, 


monarchs were less insensible to 
flattery than they 
are—it is to be 
hoped—at the pre- 
sent, the office of 
a courtier was no 
sinecure. It re- 
quired no little ex- 
perience and deli- 
eacy of handling 
to steer clear of the 
stumbling-block of 
exaggeration, even 
old stagers in the 
profession occa- 
sionally overshoot- 
ing the mark, No 
doubt much de- 
pended on the po- 
tentate with whom 
they had to deal, 
and on their own 
intuitive percep- 
tion how far they 
might safely go 
without incurring 
a rebuke like that 
addressed by Ca- 
nute to his court- 
iers, or the less generally known one re- 
corded of an Eastern sovereign, whose 
name has slipped our memory. One of his 
attendants, a vouth, recently arrived at 
court, and desirous of establishing him- 
self in the good graces of his master, in- 
quired of an old official how he could best 
attain the object of his ambition. “ No- 
thing easier,” maliciously replied the oth- 
“You have only to imitate him in 
everything, and you are certain to please 
him.” The novice took the hint, and re- 
marking that the king had a habit of con- 
stantly winking, resolved to lose no time 
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than he began to wink so persistently that 
it attracted the notice of the monarch, 
who asked him if he were afflicted with 
ophthalmia. “No, sire,’ he answered, 
“not in the least. I only wink because 
your Majesty winks, and I thought to 
please you by doing the same.” “You 
have pleased me without knowing it,” 
said the king, to the astonishment of the 
courtiers, “by curing me, I trust, of a 
bad habit into which I had mneonsciously 
fallen; but remember that in future you 
will please me more by endeavoring to 
imitate the good qualities of others in- 
stead of their defects.” 





VIEW OF SANTIAGO, CHILI 


SUSPENSION-BRIDGE ACROSS THE 


No man had a keener relish for flattery than Louis XIV., nor 


| a more thorough contempt for the flatterer whose zeal outran 


his discretion, That very able prelate, the Cardinal d’Estrées, 
while dining at the royal table, on hearing the king complain 
of the inconvenience he suffered from having lost his teeth, so 
far forgot himself as to exclaim; “Teeth, sire! Who has any 


teeth nowadays?” At the same time contradicting his asser- 


| tion by displaying his own, of which, on account of their white- 


in following his example; and was no | 
sooner admitted into the royal presence | 


ness and regularity, he was inordinately vain. 

The Abbé de Polignace was no favorite at court, the king’s 
dislike to him dating, it was said, from a certain afternoon when 
they were conversing together in the gardens of Marly. A 
sharp shower of rain coming on, Louis graciously expressed a 
hope that his companion’s gala suit might not be spoiled by it. 
“ Sire,” replied the abbé, with a quasi-genuflection, “ the rain of 
Marly wets nobody !” 

Far more to the royal taste was the remark of the young Due 
du Maine, when released from his studies in honor of an im- 
portant victory gained by the French in Flanders. “Sire,” said 
he, “I shall grow up a very ignorant fellow; every time your 
Majesty beats the enemy, my preceptor gives me a holiday.” 

Racine was a very bad courtier, and rarely had his wits about 
him when he most needed them. Since the production of his 
Esther at St. Cyr he had been in high favor both with the king 
and Madame de Maintenon, and was frequently consulted by 
them as to the best means of improving the condition of the 
stage. On one occasion, his opinion being asked on this sub- 
ject, he expressed himself pretty freely, and totally forgetting 
in whose presence he was, imprudently suggested the necessity 
of withdrawing from the repertory of the theatre a considera- 
ble number of pieces possessing neither interest nor merit; 
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“those of Scarron, for instance,” he added, “which have no- 
thing but their worn-out reputation to recommend them.” The 
effect produced by this unlucky remark may easily be imagined. 
After a moment’s embarrassing silence, Louis XIV. left the 
room without uttering a word, accompanied by the indignant 
widow of the maligned “ cul-de-jatte,” leaving the unfortunate 
Racine to meditate in solitude on his folly, and mourn over the 
loss of courtly favor, which to the day of his death he never 
even partially succeeded in recovering. 

Boileau, or Despréaux, as he was generally called, although 
far too much a man of the world to commit himself in a similar 
manner, was fully as tenacious of his literary independence as 
his brother poet. Being once shown by Marshal La Feuillade 
a sonnet written by a certain Charleval, he unhesitatingly de- 
clared it to be wretched stuff, and by no means calculated to 
enhance its author’s reputation. The marshal, who had already 
secured, as he imagined, the king’s approval of the lines, listen- 
ed to this unfavorable criticism with contemptuous incredulity, 
and perceiving the dauphine (mother of the Due de Berri) com- 
ing along the gallery in which they were standing, asked per- 
mission to recite them to her, and was rewarded by a gracious 
assurance from the princess that, as far as she was competent 
to judge, they appeared to be excellent. Elated by this act of 
condescension—it may be observed that the dauphine, a German 
by birth, and imperfeetly acquainted with French, had probably 
not understood a syllable of what she heard —the marshal 
sneeringly remarked to Despréaux that he must indeed be diffi- 
cult to please when such judges as his Majesty and Madame 
La Dauphine had deigned to praise the sonnet in question. “M. 
le Maréchal,” coolly replied the author of the “Lutrin,” “I am 
far from contesting the king’s marvellous aptitude for gaining 
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battles and capturing towns, nor do I dispute for 
an instant the many admirable qualities of Ma- 
dame la Dauphine, but, with your permission, 
where verses are concerned, I consider myself as 
good a judge as either of them.” Thereupon 
M. de La Feuillade, in a state of great excitement, 
demanded an audience of the king, and indig- 
nantly charged Despréaux with presumptuous in- 
solence for having maintained that he knew more 
about verses than his Majesty. ‘“ Oh,” was Louis 
Quatorze’s answer, “if that is all, I am sorry, M. 
le Maréchal, to be obliged to tell you that Des- 
préaux is perfectly right!” 

When the same monarch honored the Duc 
d’Antin with his presence at Petit-Bourg, he hap- 
pened to remark that part of the estate might be 
greatly improved by cutting down a wood which 
intercepted the view over the surrounding coun- 
try. D'Antin immediately gave secret orders that 
every tree should be sawn almost entirely asunder 
near the root, so that it might fall as soon as a 
rope attached to it was pulled, and directed that 
upward of twelve hundred men should be ready 
to do this at a certain signal from him. 

Having settled beforehand the day when the 
entire court should pass that way, he gradually 
led the conversation up to the desired topic, and 
on the king’s once more repeating his observa- 
tion relative to the removal of the wood, simply 
replied that it could be done whenever his Maj- 
esty pleased. 

“In that case,” said Louis, “I should like to 
see it done now.” 

He had hardly uttered the words when D’Antin 
gave a loud whistle, and down fell all the trees. 

“ Ah, ladies,” whispered the young Duchesse 
de Bourgogne, the spoiled child of the court, to 
those around her, “depend upon it, if the king 
had chosen to ask M. D’Antin for our heads, 
there would not have been one left on our shoul- 
ders !” 

The episode of Panurge and his sheep, in Ra- 
belais, would appear to have been attentively 
studied by the generality of courtiers, if we may 
judge from the two following examples. When 
Francis I. was so dangerously wounded in the 
head by the fall of a lighted torch that it be- 
came necessary to cut off his flowing locks, the 
news had no sooner spread through the town of 
Romorantin, where the accident occurred, than 
the services of every available Figaro were in act- 
ive request, and before twenty-four hours had 
elapsed not a single uncropped head was to be 
seen. A similar adherence to the imitative prin- 
ciple is noticeable in an epistle of that very vo- 
luminous letter-writer, the Duchess of Orleans, ad- 
dressed to her half-sister the Countess Palatine 
Elizabeth, and dated 1676. 

“T must tell you,” she says, “that just now I 
am in high favor with the king; whenever we 
meet he accosts me with the most marked polite- 
ness, and invites me every Saturday to pass the 
evening with him at Madame De Montespan’s, so 
that 1 am quite the fashion. Everything I say 
or do is declared by the courtiers to be perfec- 
tion, and even my old fur tippet, which I put 
round my neck during the late intensely cold 
weather, has been copied by every one of them, 
and nothing else is worn.” 

Louis XV., like most people, had his moments 
of forgetfulness, and frequently embarrassed his 
courtiers by unconsciously asking them questions 
to which they had already replied. One morn- 
ing while at his toilette, turning to a lord-in-wait- 
ing, he inquired how many children he had. 
“ Four, sire,” was the answer. In the course of 
the day, addressing the same individual, he re- 
peated the question, and received a similar re- 
ply. Even this did not satisfy him, and when 
the evening came, and with it the usual game of 
“ brelan,” he once more commenced his interrog- 
atory, which was this time responded to by, “Six, 
your Majesty.” ‘How is that?” said the king; 
“you told me this morning that you had only four.” 
“So I did, sire,” stammered out the courtier, “and 
it was the truth; but I was afraid of wearying 
your Majesty by always telling you the same 
thing.” 

The celebrated Suwarow hated courtiers, and 
never missed an opportunity of manifesting his 
contempt for them, After his recall from exile, 
the Emperor Paul sent one of his favorites, Count 
, to congratulate the marshal on his return 
to St. Petersburg; whereupon, the visitor having 
been duly announced, Suwarow abruptly exclaim- 
ed: “Count K ! Who is he? I know no 
Russian family of that name. Show him in.” 

When the count had finished his harangue, 
the marshal looked at him curiously, and at last 
inquired of what country he was a native. 

“Of Turkey,” replied the count. “I am in- 
debted for my title to the favor of the Emperor.” 

“Ah; you have doubtless merited it by your 
military exploits. In what regiment have you 
served ?” 

“T have never been in the army.” 

“Indeed! Then you have probably gained dis- 
tinction in the council-chamber. In what branch 
of the service ?” 

“In none. I have always been in attendance 
on his Most Gracious Majesty.” 

“In what capacity, if 1 may venture to ask ?” 

“My post was that of first valet-de-chambre to 
the Emperor.” 

“I thought as much,” cried Suwarow, Then 
turning to his servant, “ Ivan,” be said, “ you see 
this noble gentleman? Well, he has been pre- 
cisely what thou art; with this difference, that he 
has had an emperor for master. Take note whata 
brilliant example to follow! He has been made 
a count,and wears the orders of Russia on his 
coat, Mark that, Ivan, and never despair. Who 
knows what slice of luck may be in store for 
thee !” 

The same eccentric personage, who had been 
for some years in disgrace at court, was one day 
summoned thither by the Emperor, who intended 
giving him the command of his troops in Italy. 
In order that his reception of the distinguished 











soldier might be at once ceremonious and im- 
posing, the sovereign ascended his throne, and the 
courtiers in gala costume stood around him ac- 
cording to their rank. What was their amaze- 
ment when Suwarow appeared in his ordinary 
attire, without a single decoration or even a 
sword, and prostrating himself on the floor, con- 
trived by the aid of his hands and knees to crawl 
to the foot of the throne! 

“What does this mean, marshal?” exclaimed 
Paul, horror-struck at the undignified spectacle. 
“ Rise, I order you!” 

‘Pardon me, sire,” coolly replied Suwarow ; 
“T know by experience that crawling and grovel- 
ling are the best passports to your Majesty’s 
favor, as any of these gentlemen will tell you if 
you ask them.” 

While at Berlin, Napoleon oceasionally amused 
himself by playing at cards with his suite. His 
favorite game was “ vingt-et-un,” and one even- 
ing, having been more than usually fortunate, he 
had a considerable number of gold pieces on the 
table before him. 

“They tell me,” he said, addressing General 
Rapp, “that the Prussians are very fond of these 
little napoleons.” 

“Much fonder than they are of the great one,” 
replied Rapp. 

Some years earlier, shortly after his return 
from Italy, the then General Bonaparte gave a 
dinner to a small party of friends, including Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre, Collin d’Harleville, and Du- 
cis, in his miniature hdtel in the Rue Chantereine. 
The conversation naturally turned on the recent 
campaign, and so absorbed the host that when 
coffee was announced in the adjoining room he 
remained quietly at table, notwithstanding Jose- 
phine’s repeated attempts to catch his eye. At 
length, finding all her signs disregarded, she gave 
him a slight tap on the shoulder. 

“ Gentlemen,” laughingly remarked the gener- 
al, rising from his chair, “I call on you to bear 
witness that my wife beats me.” 

“A privilege of which madame alone has the 
secret,” neatly insinuated Collin d’Harleville.” 





MISS TOMMY.* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.” 


PART II.—( Continued.) 


ND so, perhaps, I was the only person not sur- 

prised when, two days after, as we ladies were 

all sitting in the morning-room, there came a mes- 

sage that Major Gordon was below, and “ wished 

to speak to Miss Trotter for five minutes on busi- 
ness.” 

“Do not be frightened, Decie; I know what it 
is,” said she, taking my hand—hers was cold and 
nervously trembling ; but she sat still and said no 
more. 

Major Gordon walked into the room, looking 
more than ever “as if he had swallowed a poker,” 
my sisters said. He exchanged a few civilities 
with my mother, and then, as she was leaving the 
rooin, stopped her. 

“Do not go, Mrs. Murray; I have no secrets 
with Miss Trotter. The ‘ business’ I wished to 
speak to her about is public enough—only too 
public. I should prefer you all hearing the ques- 
tion I have the pleasure, or pain, of putting to 
her, and which, I trust, she will answer candidly.” 

Miss Tommy looked up full in his face. It 
was a look quite different from that she bestowed 
on any of us. In it was something at once sad, 
earnest, yet restful—something of a child’s look, 
diffident and hesitating, but full of trust, remind- 
ing me of what she had once said of him, that if 
he had one quality more than another, it was re- 
liableness. 

“T will speak at once and resolve my doubts,” 
he said, crossing over to her. “ Miss Trotter, the 
unknown friend who placed that large sum to 
my nephew’s credit at his banker’s was, I have 
reason to believe, yourself. Am I right?” 

She grew crimson all over, then paled again, 
and said gently, almost deprecatingly, “ Yes, it 
was I.” 

“ And why did you do it?” 

“Ah, Major Gordon!” I eried, reproachfully, 
and ran to embrace my dear Miss Tommy in a 
burst of gratitude, but she softly put me aside. 

“Why should I not do it? I have no one to 
spend my money upon or leave it to—neither 
husband, child, nor near relation. I chose to do 
this, and I think I was justified in doing it.” 

She spoke with a mingled dignity and pathos 
whicli could not fail to strike anybody. It seem- 
ed to strike Major Gordon, and remind him that 
in his pride he had a little failed of courtesy: 
gratitude, I suppose, could not have been expect- 
ed from him. 

“Forgive me, I acknowledge your generosity ; 
but there are two sides to the subject—ours and 
yours. It is hard enough for us, poor as we are 
—my nephew and I—to be connected with a 
wealthy family by marriage ; but it is harder still 
— it is almost humiliating—to be indebted to—” 

“IT beg your pardon,” interrupted Miss Trotter; 
and her voice had a quiver of keen pain. ‘“ You 
are not indebted to me, Major Gordon. What I 
did I did for the sake of this little girl here, and 
for a young man who, by what I have learned— 
and I took some pains to find out all about him 
—deserves every good thing that Fortune can 
bestow. For me, I am merely a tool in the hands 
of Fortune, or Providence, to make two people 
happy. There is not so much of happiness in 
this world that I nor any one need regret the 
deed.” 

The words were a little sad, but the smile was 
so sunny that even Major Gordon must have been 
a stone to resist it. He extended his hand, and 
clasped hers warmly. 
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“You are a good woman—an exceedingly good 
woman ; and my nephew is fortunate in having 
your esteem—your—patronage, shall I say? No 
—your kind offices. I hope he will be grateful 
to you; I think he will.” 

“He ought to be,” cried my mother, warmly. 
She had no pangs of wounded pride, and her 
practical mind at once leaped to the obvious con- 
clusion that so affectionate and wealthy a friend 
—an old maid, too—implied a very comfortable 
future for Charlie and me. ‘ But, my dear Miss 
Trotter, how well you kept the secret, and what 
a romantic idea to take into your head !” 

“Not at all!”—laughing in her old pleasant 
way. ‘'May not a woman do as she likes with 
her own—an unmarried woman especially ? 
That is the advantage we have over you British 
matrons; there is no one to argue with us, no 
one to contradict us. Besides,” here she took a 
graver tone, and (I thought) turned more toward 
Major Gordon as she spoke, “I am rich now, but 
I was poor once—very poor. It teaches me to 
understand poverty. I mean”—and now she ad- 
dressed him directly—“ that you must disabuse 
your nephew’s mind of any idea of obligation to 
me. Iam merely paying back in my old age the 
debts of my youth. Do not speak of the matter 
again. Forget it. Will you promise me this ?” 

She laid her hand on his coat sleeve—a rather 
shabby sleeve. Now, in full daylight, any eye— 
certainly a woman’s—might have detected sad 
evidences that he had no woman to take care of 
him: frayed wristbands, holes in gloves, buttons 
missing from shirt fronts, ete. Poor Major Gor- 
don! 

“T do promise!” he said, with much feeling; 
and, taking up the little hand, he kissed it in 
knightly fashion before us.all—an action so sud- 
den, so unlike what one would have expected of 
him, that I did not wonder to see her start. But 
the expression of her dear old face was less of 
pleasure than pain, 

Major Gordon soon left, saying, in his usual 
formal manner, “that he would now go in search 
of his nephew, explain to him this discovery, and 
send him to offer his own acknowledgments to 
his benevolent friend,” indicating Miss Trotter 
by a stately bow, which forced me to clasp her 
round the neck in a fervor of enthusiasm. 

“T sha’n’t call you my ‘benevolent friend,’” 
exclaimed I, half crying, half laughing. “I love 
you; that is all.” 

“ And that is enough,” she answered, stroking 
my hair in a fond way she had. Shortly after- 
ward she went to her own room, whence she did 
not emerge for some hours. 

Next day she bade us adieu, and departed from 
our large merry household to her own solitary 
home. 

My mother declared she could not possibly 
stand three weddings at once, and that Charlie 
and I must wait a little, which I was not sorry to 
do. I liked to prolong the sweetness of the court- 
ship time ; indeed, as I confided to Miss Tommy, 
I would not have minded ever so long an engage- 
ment, now that I really belonged to Charlie, and 
could be a comfort to him in all things, as he to 
me. And she answered that I was right. “True 
love was always true, whether or not it ever end- 
ed in marriage”—a sentiment in which Charlie 
did not wholly agree with her. 

But he did agree with her, and so did I, in pro- 
testing against a grand wedding like my sisters’, 
with three clergymen to tie the knot, and twelve 
bridemaids to “ assist” at the performance, which 
was a real “ performance,” and went off admira- 
bly. But 1 would have preferred being married 
in a cotton gown, with the pew-opener for my 
bridemaid. 

When I said this, however, Miss Tommy laughed, 
and declared I was going a step too far; that there 
were certain duties we owed to society; and for 
her part, she thought it might be a pleasant thing 
to be married with all one’s family about one. 

“A blessing we solitary ones perhaps appre- 
ciate more than you,” she added, aud then we fell 
into a discussion upon family ties, apropos of 
Scotch clannishness, and of Major Gordon, in 
whom it was very strong. I was sure he liked 
Charlie, not merely for himself, dear fellow, good 
as he was, but because he belonged to “ the fami- 
iy.” K 
“ And, as he once argued with me-—we are very 
good friends now, you know—he can not under- 
stand why you should like Charlie so much, see- 
ing he does not belong to you—is not connected 
with you by any tie of blood. Nor am I, for that 
matter; yet you like me a little, don’t you ?” 

She pressed my hand tenderly, and then said: 
“Yes, you are right. The tie of blood—that is 
all Major Gordon cares for. Some have this feel- 
ing very strong—so strong that it blunts all sense 
of other ties, I have known parents, most de- 
voted to their own children, who had no tender- 
ness, no justice even, for other people’s children ; 
and brothers and sisters who thought whatever 
they did was right, and what outsiders did infalli- 
bly wrong. But perhaps I judge harshly, Decie, 
my dear, and from my own point of view. What 
would become of me if I had no heart except for 
my own kith and kin, of whom I have none in 
the wide world?” 

It was not often that she spoke thus—seldom, 
indeed, of herself at all. She once said, laugh- 
ing, “that she did not find it an interesting sub- 
ject.” But to-day, in the pleasure of having me 
with her, and on this visit—the last I should pay 
her before I was married—our hearts seemed to 
open out one toward another. 

We were sitting on the Castle Hill, near the 
top of the steps, and looking down on Dover 
town and bay, which lay so still and bright, with 
the autumn sunset reflected in it. Miss Trotter 
still came, every winter, to her little house at 
Dover. She liked it better, she owned, than her 
grand mansion in the country; and so did I. 
We agreed that my farewell visit as Decie Mur- 
ray should be to Dover. Accordingly we fell 
into our old ways, aud walks too, But I noticed 








‘she could not walk quite so far—she had often 


to stop and rest, as now. And when Charlie 
came down, she let us go off on our rambles by 
ourselves, and Major Gordon by himself. For 
he, too, appeared once or twice and took up his 
quarters with his old landlady, who thought him 
“the nicest old gentleman that ever was.” 
Scarcely an “old” gentleman, unless one saw 
his face. He was so thin—slim, one might say— 


‘and upright, that, walking behind him and Char- 


lie, you could hardly say which was the uncle and 
which the nephew. How often we watched them 
both, Miss Tommy and I, standing by the window 
of her little drawing-room—watched them walk 
away together, like father and son, we looking 
after them—was it like mother and daughter, 
or aunt and niece, or simply friends — chosen 
friends ? 

People may talk as they will of the “ties of 
blood,” but the ties of friendship, of voluntary 
election, firm and well founded, are fully as close 
and as strong—comparable to nothing, I think, 
except the tie of marriage; that is, the real mar- 
riage of heart and soul, which I was now begin- 
ning to understand. 

“T believe,” said I one day to Miss Tommy 
when I was standing by her side, watching those 
two, who had just left us, and were coming back 
to dinner—* I believe if anything happened that 
I did not marry Charlie, I should break my 
heart.” 

“No, you would not,” she answered, gently, 
but without hesitation. “ Being a good woman, 
you would live and bear it. But whether he 
lived or died, if he did nothing to make him un- 
worthy of love, you would feel like his wife to 
the end of your days.” 

I looked at her, just on the point of saying 
“that this was true—only, how could she possi- 
bly understand ?” and then I changed my mind 
and said nothing. 

I can not say I altogether liked Major Gordon’s 
settling himself at Dover, and so persistently 
coming here with his nephew—like the old song, 

“You'll in your girls again he courted, 
And T'll go wooing with my boys,” 

which the boys might not wholly approve of. 
Charlie did not; ‘but I calmed him down. And, 
for certain reasons of my own, | forgave the Ma- 
jor, and gave him no hint of being unwelcome. 
He really was not so very much in the way after 
all. Accustomed to long solitude, he needed very 
little to amuse him; and if he had done so, Miss 
Trotter was fully equal to the occasion. Though 
not exactly clever, she had the quick sympathy 
which is almost better than cleverness. She was 
always inventing some little pleasure, outside, for 
him and for us; and inside the house her con- 
stant cheerfulness, her unfailing sweet temper, 
and, above all, her bright sense of fun, made an 
atmosphere that would have sunned into plea- 
santness the grimmest old curmudgeon alive. 

But Uncle Gordon was no curmudgeon, nor 
grim, though I sometimes accused him of being 
so. By degrees he seemed to become accustom- 
ed to our peaceful life, took an interest in all Miss 
Trotter’s work, and in our play—as he called our 
harmiess love-making, which was so soon to 
merge in the busy duties of life; he warned us 
once that we were “like a couple of lambs sport- 
ing on the edge of a precipice.” However, his 
bitter sayings grew fewer and fewer—he seemed 
to accept the fact that Charlie and I were happy, 
and to condescend to be happy himself after his 
fashion. He owned that he “ really enjoved” our 
quiet evenings, all four together, to which I stoic- 
ally submitted and compelled Charlie to sub- 
mit; not shutting ourselves up in a separate nook, 
as most lovers do. For, as I told the dear fellow, 
when he got impatient and cross, we should soon 
have our evenings all to ourselves, and have to 
sit “ four feet on a fender” ali our lives long. 

When I thought of this future—how sweet it 
was, how dear and familiar Charlie had grown to 
me, how impossible it would now be to carry on 
life without him—more and more it was borne in 
upon me what those suffer who have to live their 
whole life without the one human being who is 
their other self, the entire satisfaction and com- 
pletion of their existence. And I felt such pity 
—the deep pity that only happy folks can feel— 
for those who had been, for any cause, what is 
termed “ disappointed in love.” 

Major Gordon might never have been in love 
at all, by the little sympathy he showed for Char- 
lie and me. Instead of going and talking with 
Miss Trotter, which he could so easily have done, 
he would persist in keeping up desultory general 
conversation, which sometimes drifted back into 
old times, familiar to our respected seniors, but 
a little dull for us. They belonged to the old 
world, we to the new; and, fond as we were of 
them, there seemed a gulf between them and us. 
In spite of our heroic self-sacrifice, we found our 
evenings rather dreary, and were glad to propose 
a game at whist, or a book to read. Charlie 
read aloud remarkably well, and therefore was 
very good-natured in doing it. 

But it was difficult to find anything he con- 
sidered worth reading in the rather limited library 
of Miss Trotter, who, I must confess, wag not a 
literary lady. Her books had chiefly belonged 
to her father. I discovered among them, to my 
surprise, some which Major Gordon must have 
given her when she was a girl. But neither he 
nor she was a book-lover now. His life had been 
too completely that of a wandering soldier, and 
hers was absorbed in the responsibilities of her 
large fortune and still larger heart. Still, they 
both liked to hear “a pretty story,” or a “little 
bit of poetry” — something which belonged to 
their young days—something they could under- 
stand, And one evening, when we were at our 
wits’ end, Charlie and I, to find something “ old- 
fashioned” enough for our dear but rather diffi- 
cult friends, we lighted upon an odd volume of 
Crabbe, which, no doubt, in the days of the de- 
parted Reverend Jolin Trotter had been consid. 
ered “delightful” poetry. 
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Charlie opened it by merest chance at a 
called ‘“ Procrastination,” which probably this 
generation has never heard of, and yet it is very 
touching as well as clever in its way. It is the 
story of two lovers, affianced early in life. 

“The prudent Dinah was the maid beloved, 

And the kind Rupert was the youth approved.” 
Fortune is against them, however, and Dinah’s 
“prudence,” together with the advice of the 
wealthy aunt with whom she lives, causes the 
marriage to be put off and off. Rupert goes 
abroad to earn money; the aunt dies and leaves 
Dinah her heiress, but Rupert, still poor, is not 
summoned back. The letters between them grow 
fewer and colder. Prosperity hardens the elderly 
maiden’s heart. She spends month after month 


“In quiet comfort and in rich content. 
Miseries there were, and woes the world around, 
But these bad not her pleasant dwelling found. 
She knew that mothers grieved and widows wept, 
And she was sorry—eaid her prayers—and—elept.” 


At last there appears before her 


“ A hnge tall sailor with his tawny cheek 
And pitted face.” 

It is Rupert, poor as ever, but loving and faith- 
ful—too faithful even to dread infidelity. The 
lady calls him “friend,” suggests that they are 
both frail and old, too old to think of love or 
marriage. With a mixture of religious sentiment 
and worldliness, she gives him what is elegantly 
termed “ the sack.” 
“She ceased. With steady glance, as if to see 

The very root of this hypocrisy, 

He her small fingers moulded in his hard 

And brouzed broad hand; then told her his regard, 

His best respect, were gone: but love had still 

Hold in his heart, and governed yet the will, 

Or he would curse her. Saying this, he threw 

The hand in scorn away, and bade adieu. 

Prond and indignant, suffering, sick, and poor, 

He grieved unseen, and spoke of love no more.” 
Sinking lower in fortune, he “shares a parish 
gift” in this his native place. There sometimes 

“ At prayers he sees 
The pious Dinah dropped upon her knees ; 
Thence, as she walks the street with stately air, 
As chance directs, oft meet the parted pair. 
When he with thickset coat of badge-man’s blue 
Moves near her shaded silk of changeful hue— 
When his frank air and his unstudied pace 
Are seen with her soft manner, air, and grace, 
And his plain artless look with her sharp meaning face, 
It might some wonder in a stranger move 
How these together could have talked of love.” 

At this point of his reading Charlie paused; he 
had read very well, growing interested in the 
story in spite of himself. So was I too. The 
“pious Dinah,” how I hated her! We sat in a 
circle round the fire; well I remember the pic- 
ture!—Miss Trotter in her little chair, knitting 
—she said she was obliged to knit to keep her- 
self awake; yet she did not seem asleep now, 
though the knitting had dropped. Her wide-open 
eyes were fixed with a sad, yearning, unspeakably 
tender gaze on the arm-chair opposite, where in 
comfortable shadow—she always arranged the 
light so that his eyes should not be troubled by 
it—sat Major Gordon. 

He was not sleeping either, but listening in- 
tently: he always listened to a story with the 
earnest simplicity of a child. 

“Shall I finish it, uncle, or are you tired ?” 

“Not tired—no! But go on—go on,” he an- 
swered, irritably. “ Let us see how it ends.” 

There was very little more. Only a picture— 
I wonder no artist has ever painted it—of one of 
those chance meetings, when Rupert, sitting on 
a road-side seat, watches “the lady” giving orders 
to a tradesman, and moralizes upon how he should 
have treated her had their positions been re- 
versed— 

“ Ah, yes! I feel that I had faithful proved, 

And should have soothed and raised her, blessed, 

and loved.” 

And then— 


Dinah moves on—she had observed before 
The pensive Rupert at a humble door: 
Some thoughts of pity raised by his distress, 
Some feeling touch of ancient tenderness, 
Religion, - urged the maid to speak 

In terms of kindness to a man so weak. 

But pride forbade, and to return would prove 
She felt the shame of his neglected love; 

Nor wrapped in silence could she pass, afraid 
Each eye would see her and each heart upbraid. 
One way remained—the way the Levite took 
Who without mércy could on misery look 

(A way perceived by craft, approved by pride). 
She crossed, and passed him on the other side.” 
“The”—(I am afraid it was really that strong 
expletive)—“ the devil she did!” exclaimed Major 
Gordon, starting up in his chair, and then laugh- 
ing at himself in a sort of shamefaced way at 
his great excitement over “a mere bit of poetry.” 

“Not poetry at all,” protested Charlie, with 
lofty disdain. ‘A piece of common human na- 
ture, nothing more.” 

“ Yes, of course it is only human nature,” said 
his uncle, calming down. “ And it served the 
fellow right. He was a fool to trust a woman. 
And any man—any poor man—who marries a 
rich woman is worse than a fool—a knave.” 

To do Major Gordon justice, I believe that, in 
his simplicity of nature, his entire freedom from 
egotism or self-consciousness, he had no idea of 
the drift of what he was saying. I should have 
given him a gentle hint that his remark was, if 
not untrue, at least uncivil, but I caught sight of 
Miss Trotter’s face and held my tongue. 

What a sad, strange thing it is, the way the 
best of people often wound others quite uninten- 
tionally!’ How often I have seen hands that 
would not willingly hurt a fly, stab some tender 
heart to the very core, and pass on, never even no- 
ticing the blow, or guessing that they had wound- 
ed another, perhaps to death. 

Miss Trotter rose from her little chair, 


As she 


did so, her rustling gown—she always dressed 
richly and becomingly——reminded me of the 
“shaded silk of changeful hue.” But there the 
parallel ended. 

“ Decie,” she said, leaning on me as she pass- 
ed, for she moved feebly and unsteadily, “ your 
He has 


Charlie reads well; I like to hear him. 





been very kind. And now, if Major Gordon ap- 
proves, we will go to our game at whist.” 

Her smile, as she turned toward him, was some- 
what fixed in its sweetness, and there was a me- 
tallie evenness in her tone not customary with 
her. Then, re-arranging the light so as not to in- 
commode Uncle Gordon, whose eyes always trou- 
bled him more or less, she took her place at the 
card-table and played for an hour, 


(To BE CONTINURD.] 








A HOLIDAY EXPERIMENT IN 
COOKING. 


fQ\HERE are many pleasant, unpretending spots 

in the country in which people of modest 
pretensions might spend their holidays econom- 
ically with both enjoyment and benefit, and yet 
among many who went hither and thither last year 
1 could find none that had not some emphatic com- 
plaint to make about the food or the lodgings they 
had obtained in the particular nook where they had 
spent the summer. I am inclined to think that 
in many cases the dissatisfaction was due chiefly 
to a want of self-helpfulness in the individual, 
and also from a misconception of the real object 
to be held in view by every sensible person who 
seeks to enjoy his or her holiday. Let me tell them 
my holiday experience in a Kentish village, when 
I was staying with some relatives in England 
two years ago, not that they need, or indeed ought 
to, imitate it—for slavish imitation and blind ad- 
herence to rule are both utterly destructive of 
the genuine enjoyment of a holiday—but merely 
as showing how much pleasure and benefit may 
be forced out of the most untoward conditions 
when a company of people of average intelligence 
and energy are thrown on their own resources, 
and resolve to make the best of them. 

We were what landladies know as a “ trouble- 
some party,” or, as they say here, we were in the 
aggregate “a fussy crowd.” There were not 
many of us, but we were all independent people 
who had formed our own habits and ways. One 
of us had been long in somewhat enfeebled health, 
accustomed to indulge in oysters and sweet- 
breads, in jellies and soups; another of us had 
a constitutional inability to eat mutton; one 
was accustomed to an early dinner, another to a 
late. And now here we were, settled down fora 
whole month in a little village three miles from 
any railway station, with one “ shop,” where every- 
thing was sold, from boots to bread, and with one 
butcher, who supplied the whole neighborhood, 
chiefly with mutton. It was here that we be- 
came enlightened as to the meaning of that 
phrase, “ butcher’s-meat,” which we had heard so 
constantly on the lips of the peasantry, and which 
had hitherto struck us as mere tautology. We 
found that there was “ meat” which is not “ butch- 
er’s.” There was, for instance, the domestic pig; 
which was either slaughtered in one’s own sty or 
bought in the form of bacon at the “ shop.” 
This was the village piece de résistance. The first 
‘day that the butcher entirely failed us our land- 
lady mildly suggested “bacon.” At the very 
sound of the word the delicate member of our 
party went to bed with a sick headache, and 
staid there for the remainder of the day. 

“Can any fish be got?” we wildly asked. 

“No,” said our landlady, hesitatingly ; and she 
went on to inform us that sometimes a man from 
the county town brought over a basket of red 
herrings, but he was not to be depended on. 
There was tinned fish at the shop, but the village 
folk “did not fancy it,” and the stock was stale, 
seeing that the shop-keeper’s own family did not 
touch it. 

What could we do? We told our landlady 
that we would think about it and communicate 
the result to her, whereon she joyfully withdrew, 
and we sat and looked at each other. 

“Tve heard that it is possible to live very 
nicely without any meat at all,” suggested our 
mutton-hater. 

“Tve heard of people doing so, and declaring 
they live the longer for it,” said our late diner, 
“They'll give you a list of vegetable-eaters who 
have reached a hundred years. But I believe it 
is with them as with the early risers—they must 
have been very strong to dare to begin the habit 
at all.” 

“It could not hurt us for a little while,” said 
our early diner, 

“We might try it for one or two days,” said 
all of us. 

“We can’t do better while we can get nothing 
else,” said our late diner. 

And so we set our wits to work. Our mutton- 
hater knew how to make one or two dishes, to 
begin with, and was evidently no tyro on the 
subject, since she instantly wrote home for sun- 
dry books and papers which she had stored there, 
and which she thought might be useful to us. 

With fear and trembling we sat down to our 
first dinner. Our newly appointed caterer was 
a little fussy and anxious, but not without signs 
of secret jubilation, which she was only afraid 
of showing too soon. We had already had suffi- 
cient experience of such dinners as our landlady 
could provide—very tough steaks, very greasy 
mutton-chops. But now a soup tureen and plates 
were set before us. 

“Rice soup,” said our mutton-hater, calmly, as 
she removed the lid; and as we were partaking 
of it with considerable enjoyment she told us 
how it was made. The ingredients were six 
ounces of rice, one quart of milk, and two ounces 
of butter. The rice, with a quart of water, had 
been put in an earthen vessel, and set in the 
oven until the water was absorbed; then it had 
been transferred to a pan with the milk, and set 
over the fire while the butter was stirred in; it 
had then been seasoned with salt and white pep- 
per, and boiled for ten minutes. We all pro- 
nounced it very good. 

The next dish—the “joint” of the occasion, so 
to speak—was a potato pie. This, we were told, 








was made with two pounds of potatoes, two ounces 
of finely cut onions, one ounce of butter, and half 
an ounce of tapioca. The potatoes had been cut, 
pared, and put at the bottom of a pie dish, and 
then sprinkled with pepper and salt; the onions, 
the tapioca, the butter, and half a pint of water 
added, and the whole covered with bread-crumbs, 
and baked in a moderately hot-oven. This was 
pronouneed a great success. Our delicate friend 
partook of it, and even the late diner wrote down 
the recipe that he might by-and-by instruct his 
housekeeper in its mysteries. Our meal conclud- 
ed with fresh-gathered strawberries; and after 
resting for a little while, we went out for our ac- 
customed walk across the hills, and, as our early 
diner said, we “ were not ashamed to look a sheep 
in the face.” 

When the mysterious packet of books arrived, 
the hour for selecting our dinner became also a 
season for all sorts of discussions and discover- 
ies. We found that there were large numbers 
of people in the constant practice of what seem- 
ed to us so novel and so queer, We found that 
some abstained from flesh-eating on the grounds 
of its cruelty and selfishness toward the animal 
kingdom, while others did so rather from the be- 
lief that a simple vegetable diet was more truly 
wholesome and beneficial to man. We found 
that most great men, both of ancient and mod- 
ern times, had given thought to the subject on 
which we had stumbled in such an impromptu, 
homely fashion, and that among those who had 
not only been favorably inclined to its principle, 
but had more or less practiced it in their own 
lives, may be counted Pythagoras, Plato, Dio- 
genes, Plutarch, St. Chrysostom, Seneca, John 
Wesley, Benjamin Franklin, John Howard, 
Emanuel Swedenborg, Wordsworth, Lamartine, 
Thoreau, and Francis W. Newman. We found, 
too, that such naturalists as Linneus, Cuvier, 
Ray, Monboddo, and Bell have recorded their 
opinion that the teeth, the stomach, and indeed 
the whole of the human structure, indicate its 
adaptation to a fruit and farinficeous diet. We 
were not by any means convinced, but at least 
we were made aware that we had set up our ex- 
perimental tent and tripod on no waste ground, 
but on an ancient battle-field. 

We had our difficulties. Our landlady did not 
approve of our idea, for though we found no real 
diminution in our weekly bills, she developed the 
notion that we were “mean.” “Them as can 
pay for meat should leave other.things for them 
as can’t,” we overheard her saying, the good wo- 
man’s mind being quite unable to travel so far 
down an argument as to perceive that if such a 
“mean” course was more universally followed, 
the price of meat would certainly come within 
the range of those who now abstain not from 
choice, but of necessity. The butcher-boys hoot- 
ed at us, but providentially in such broad dialect 
that we could not understand what they said. 
Nor, it must be confessed, were all our din- 
ners so unmitigatedly triumphant as the first. 
One or two dishes highly reeommended by the 
recipe-books proved quite unpalatable, nay, nau- 
seous, to us. Others involved the procuring of 
ingredients more hopelessly out of reach in that 
remote village than even fish, flesh, or fowl. 

Yet we were not without our consolations. 
The county paper kept us constantly supplied 
with reports of the foot-and-mouth disease, and 
of farmers, graziers, and butchers punished for 
sending tainted meat to market. We had been 
apt in other days to pass rather quickly over 
these items, conscious that they might painfully 
recur to mind at dinner-time; but now we read 
them aloud, and looked at each other and said, 
“We are safe.” 

However, we soon knew the dishes on which 
we could fall back when we were in no mood for 
experiment. We never ventured on two untried 
dishes at the same meal. We had some soups 
besides rice soup on which we knew we could rely. 
One was kidney-bean broth. We took half a 
pint of dry kidney-beans and a quart of water, 
and stewed these for about six hours in the oven, 
strained the broth without mashing the beans, 
returned it to the pan, added some parsley and 
onions, seasoned it with pepper and salt, boiled it 
for about fifteen minutes, and served it up with 
toasted bread. Another, which we called “ hotch- 
potch,” was made with four large turnips, a 
pound of carrots, one onion, one lettuce, and some 
parsley. These were put in four quarts of water. 
They must be all cut small, and part of the car- 
rots should be grated. The whole should be sea- 
soned with salt and pepper, and allowed to boil 
slowly.. Young green pease may be added, part of 
them being put in with the other vegetables, and 
the rest added about an hour before the soup is 
ready. 

A somewhat more luxurious soup was made 
with six ounces of vermicelli, two quarts of new 
milk, the yolks of four eggs, a pint of cream, and 
a table-spoonful of mushroom ketchup. The 
vermicelli is blanched by setting it on the fire in 
cold water; when it boils, drain off that water, 
and put the vermicelli into cold water for a few 
minutes, and then drain the water entirely away, 
and put it into a pan with the milk and boil it. 
Beat up the eggs, gradually adding to them the 
pint of boiled cream; strain this through a sieve, 
and add the ketchup. Pour this into the pan 
with the vermicelli, drop in a lump of loaf-sugar 
and a tea-spoonful of salt, and keep stirring the 
whole until it boils. 

The solid savory dish was a much more difficult 
matter than the soups. The most enthusiastic of 
us could not help feeling that it lacked variety, 
though our mutton-hater declared that she liked 
potato pie so well that she would cheerfully eat it 
allthe yearround. Some of our pleasantest chief 
dishes consisted of serving up old and familiar arti- 
cles of diet—such as cheese and eggs—in novel 
ways. Wehadeggs withasparagus. We took six 
eggs, two ounces of butter, half a hundred of aspar- 
agus, and four table-spoonfuls of cream. The eggs 
were well beaten up and put in a stew-pan with 





the cream, butter, salt, pepper, and the asparagus, 
which had been previously boiled till tender, and 
cut into very small pieces. The whole was stirred 
together on a slow fire till thick, and then served 
up on square pieces of toast. 

Then we sometimes had a cheese fondu, made 
of half a pound of good toasting cheese, three 
eggs, half an ounce of butter, a quarter of a pint 
of rich milk, and three ounces of bread-crumbs. 
The milk was boiled and poured over the bread- 
crumbs, and kept covered with a plate for a quar- 
ter of an hour; then the cheese was grated and 
stirred into the crumbs, together with the butter 
and the yolks of the three eggs, well beaten. All 
must be thoroughly mixed, and then the whites 
of the eggs, also well beaten, are added just be- 
fore the whole is put into the oven. It should be 
baked in a mould, and the oven must be rather 
hot. This dish must be served with great prompt- 
itude. 

Of course the great point of such simple din- 
ners was the fruit dishes at the close. After the 
bread-crumbs and eggs and such ingredients in 
the foregoing compounds, we never cared for pas- 
try, but ate our stewed fruit from great bountiful 
old china bowls, with but little sugar, and accom- 
panied only by dry bread. 

And so we lived for more than a month. Cheese, 
eggs, and milk were our only animal food. We 
all felt well fed and strong; nay, one or two of 
us had become so virtuously vegetarian that we 
felt a sort of compunction in the thought of re- 
turning to a way of life which demands a dread- 
ful slaughter-house, a greasy butcher, and a messy 
kitchen-maid, 

“This has been all very well so far,” said our 
late diner ; “ but wait till the cold weather comes, 
and wait till we are back in our dingy London 
houses, running about, catching trains and posts, 
and working against time — wait till then, and 
see if we sha’n’t be glad of our roast beef and 
mutton !” 

“Perhaps so,” said our early diner; “but are 
we quite sure that the way of life which con- 
stantly demands a stimulating diet is itself a de- 
sirable thing? If we could bring ourselves to 
live on less, might not life itself be better worth 
having ?” 

“The worst of it is,” returned our late diner, 
“few of us can choose how we will live, if we 
mean to live at all.” 

“Granted,” said the other; “but at least we 
ean have different ambitions, We can labor for 
peace in middle life rather than for wealth in old 
age. We can relieve our incomes by keeping 
fewer servants, if we require simpler service from 
them, and that would save our constitutions from 
the wear and tear of care and worry, which would 
be better than supplying that waste with fever- 
ish stimulant whose very winning requires more 
effort than it can be worth.” 

“T could do nearly all our cooking if we lived 
on vegetables,” said our mutton -hater, “ but I 
can not touch the horrid cold, flabby joints.” 

“T do not say it would be wise for many of us 
to live wholly on vegetables in our climate and 
with our general habits,” said our early diner, 
temperately, “‘ but I do think much reform might 
be made in this direction. How welcome would 
be some of the dishes we have lately enjoyed, as 
a variety from the eternal chop and steak which 
are offered at our restaurants! How equally 
welcome would they be on the table of many a 
modest family, who can not supplant their ordi- 
nary greasy summer dishes by game or chicken ! 
How much less temptation, too, would there be to 
drunkenness if our working-men could get such 
food instead of the bacon and the salt fish on 
which they are so often driven back! Moreover, 
there is no doubt that the more vegetables are 
used as a means of nourishment, the greater is 
the number of people that can live on the land. 
As a distinguished political economist says, ‘To 
get the same amount of human food through cat- 
tle needs three or four times as much land as 
would be required if we fed on crops of grain, 
pulse, potatoes, and fruit suitable to our climate.’” 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Jeturep Arete Pupprne.—Put a tea-cupful of tapi- 
oca and a tea-spoonful of salt into one and a half pints 
of water, and let them stand five hours where it will be 
unite warm, but not hot enough for the water to boil. 
wo hours before dinner-time peel six large apples, and 
take out the cores without dividing the apples; put 
them into a pudding baking dish, and fill the holes with 
sugar into which has been grated a little nutmeg or lem- 
on rind; add a tea-cupful of water, and bake for one 
hour, turning the apples to prevent their drying. 
Whien the apples are quite soft, pour the tapioca over 
them, and bake for an hour longer. This pudding is to 
be eaten with snow-flake or other hard sauce made of 
butter and sugar creamed together. Sago may be used 
in place of the tapioca. Wherever known, this pudding 
is a favorite. 

Brut Frirrers.—Put a piece of butter the size of an 
egg into a pint of water; let it boil a few minutes; 
thicken it very smoothly with a pint of flour. Let it 
remain a short time on the fire, stirring it carefully all 
the while so that it may not stick to the bottom of the 
stew-pan ; pour it into a wooden or china bowl ; set 
it away to become cold. About one hour before your 
dinner is to be served add five eggs, breaking one at a 
time, and beating all the time until the dough is very 
light. Puta pint of lard in a frying-pan and let it come 
to a boil; then drop the fritters in so that they shall 
be small, and fry them brown; they should puff ap 
very much and be crisp. To be served with boiled 
molasses, wine, and powered sugar, or French sauce, 

Lemon Proxir.—Choose a dozen fine middle-sized 
lemons, fresh and perfectly sound, scrape the outsides 
of them with a piece of broken quart bottle, and then 
cut them lengthwise down into four quarters, but not 
quite asunder; they must be left so as to just hang to- 
gether. Rub these over with salt on the rough outside, 
and fill the cuts with salt in the same manner; put 
them into a china or earthenware bow! that will just 
hold them, sprinkle some more salt over them, and 
turn them once a day; let them lie thas four days. 
Parboil twelve cloves of garlic, or small onions cut 
into thin slices; add to these an ounce of white sugar, 
a handful of white mustard seed, and as much Cay- 
enne pepper as will lie upon a dime. Sprinkle some 
salt among these, and let them stand all the time 
the lemons are in the bowl. Then have a clean stone 
jar ready, take out the lemons one by one, squeeze 
them a very little, and lay them carefully in the jar; 
lay in the spices al! about them, and tie them close 
down ; let them stand a month, and they will be fit to 
eat. Sugar can be udded to taste when served. 
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Fig. 1.—Antique Lace Insertion. 


Corner Wall-Basket. 

Tre basket illustrated is dark brown wicker, 
lined with garnet cashmere. Two of the sides 
are at right angles, and fit into the wall, while 
the rounded front is decorated with a valance of 
garnet velveteen, ornamented with a design of 
leaves in applied-work, and edged with a crochet 
woollen lace. Crochet rosettes with hanging ball 
tassels are placed at the corners. 


Lunch-Box. 

Tue model illustrated is a black leather case, 
with a nickel lock and handle. The upper sec- 
tion of one side is turned down on hinges, show- 
ing the contents, which comprise a glass case for 
sandwiches, knife, fork, and spoon, pepper and 
salt casters, a flask and tumbler, and a napkin, 


Summer Hats.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fic. 1, a yellow Jace straw bonnet, has. the 
open crown left unlined, and the dented brim 
faced with dark red velvet. The brim is studded 
with large single marguerites, and behind the 
flowers on the right side are bows of red velvet 
ribbon placed side by side and reaching to the 
middle of the back. The strings are of velvet 
ribbon. 

The little boy’s cap, Fig. 2, is of brownish-red 
satin. A bias piece of satin a yard and a quar- 





Corner Wat-Basker. 





ter long and seven inches wide is re- 
quired, which is pleated together at 
the centre of the crown, lined, and 
gathered to a velvet band at the edge. 
A silk pompon and cord loops orna- 
ment the crown. 


Antique Lace Insertion and 
Edging.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tats darned guipure lace has a 
square-meshed ground netted with 
white flax thread, in which the pat- 
tern is darned in various lace stitches 
with similar thread. The working of 
the ground and stitches for netted 
guipure lace was explained in Bazar 
No. 35, Vol. XIII. 


Summer Toilettes.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tar white muslin dress shown in 
Fig. 1 has the skirt covered with nar- 
row lapping ruffles that are finished 
with button-hole stitched scallops at 
the edge. The over-skirt, looped 
high at the sides, is edged with a 
similar ruffle on the round apron 
front. The short basque is orna- 
mented with a fuil plastron of em- 
broidered muslin and ribbon bows. 

In the écru Virginie-cloth dress, 
Fig. 2, the skirt material is mounted 
in two deep gathered flounces, each 
bordered with a cluster of tucks. 
The back drapery, which forms a 
pouf at the top and hangs straight 
below, is similarly tucked, while the 
front drapery is looped with velvet 
ribbon bows. The corsage is a short 
diagonal basque, with a simulated 
vest, broad revers, and cuffs, all of 
ruby velvet, 


Macramé Fringes.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 498. 


Tuese fringes are designed to or- 
pament the ends of chair aud table 


Fig. 1.—Srraw Bowyer. 
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Fig. 1.—Mvstiw Dress. 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—LirrLe Boy's Cap. 








Fig. 2.—Vinotste-cLora Dress. 








Fig. 2.—Antiqvur Lace Epaine. 


scarfs, covers, valances, ete. Fig. 1 is worked 
with linen macramé twine in white and one col- 
or. Fig. 2 is a richer fringe, and requires finer 
twine, cream or écru, combined with silk twist 
of several colors; the heading is ornamented 
with a net-work of lace stitches in gold thread. 

For Fig. 1 prepare ends of twine about twen- 
ty-four inches long, fold them through the mid- 
dle, and loop them around a double foundation 
cord, beginning with a colored one, then placing 
alternately two white and two colored ones, 
and ending with a colored one; the whole num- 
ber must be divisible by four. For the Ist row 
guide a double foundation thread along close 
under the row of knots, and work 2 macramé 
knots around it with each endin turn. 2d row. 
—Eight ends are required for each pattern, and 
the ends are always numbered in the order in 
which they are ranged when about to be used. 
* Put the 4th end over the 8d and work 2 knots 
around it with the latter, twice slant the Ist 
over the 2d-4th, each time working 2 knots 
with each of the latter in turn around the 
former, put the 5th over the 6th and work 2 
knots around it with the latter, twice slant the 
8th over the 7th-5th, working 2 knots around 
it with each of the latter in turn, put the 7th 
over the 8th and work 2 knots around it with 
the latter; repeat from ¥. 3d row.—3 times 





Louncu-Box. 


put the 2d end over the Ist and work 
2 knots around it with the latter, * 
slant the 3d of the next 4 ends (that 
which served to work around last 
in the preceding row) over the 2d 
and 1st and work 2 knots around it 
with each of the latter, with the 
same end with which the last 2 
knots were worked work 2 more 
knots in the opposite direction, put 
the 8d over the 4th and with the 
latter work 2 knots toward the left 
and 2 knots toward the right around 
the former, put the end which last 
served to work around over the 2d 
and work 2 knots around it with the 
latter; repeat from *, and at the 
end of the row work to correspond 
with the beginning. 4th row.—Like 
the 2d, but vary the direction of the 
bars as shown in the illustration. 
5th row.—Work as in the 3d row, 
but at the end of every pattern work 
2 knots with the lst end around 
the 2d (which last served to knot 
around), and 2 knots with the 4th 
around the 8d. 6th row.—Work a 
double knot with every 8 ends, tying 
with the outer 2 on each side around 
the middle 4. Tie the first 4 and 
last 4 of each 8 together below the 
knot, and between the tying and the 
knot slip the strands of a tassel, 
and tie the tassel as showr in the 
illustration. 

For the fringe Fig. 2 eut knotting 
ends of linen macramé twine twen- 
ty-four inches long, take 6 together, 
tie a knot at the middle of the 
strand, and pin the knots in a row 
on the lace desk or cushion; to 
make the knot, fold the middle of 
the strand around the pin, and work 
a macramé knot with the second 
half around the first, and one with 
the first half around the second. 
For the 1st row form a straight cord 
by working 2 macramé knots with 
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Fig. 1.—Macramé Friner ror Scarrs, 
VALANCES, ETC. 


row with the first 2 of the following group. 
6th row.—With every 4 strands work 1 knot 
as previously. 7th row.—With each 8 sixfold 
ends work a double knot half an inch below 
the knots of the last row, tying with the outer 
2 on each side around the middle 4; to make 
the ends even use 10 strands each for the first 
and last of the double knots in the row. The 
strands for the tassels, in which colored silk 
threads are mingled with the linen, are slipped 
over the double knots and tied with gold thread. 


Neck-Wear.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fic. 1 consists of a stiff standing collar of 
colored ottoman silk, covered over with a bro- 
caded gauze ribbon, and having a shield-shaped 
plastron attached at the front. The plastron, 
which is long enough to reach the belt, and six 
inches wide at the top, is made of chenille-dot- 





Fig. 1.—Contar with PLastron, 


ted white silk gauze, mounted in 
soft pleats on a stiff foundation, 
surrounded with gauze ribbon, 
and trimmed with lace frills and 
ottoman ribbon bows. 

In Fig. 2 the red satin collar is 
veiled with white lace, and a lace 
jabot extends along the right side 
of the plastron, which is of che- 
nille-figured gauze gathered in 
soft folds. Ottoman ribbon bows 
are placed at the throat and 
waist. 


Summer Toilettes.—Figs, 
1 and 2. 

Tue dress Fig. 1 has a finely 
pleated skirt of faint pink India 
silk, completed by draperies of 
similar silk that is spotted with 
dark red. The basque is of the 
spotted silk, with a pleated oval 
vest of plain silk, and collar and 
revers of dark red velvet. 

Fig. 2 is a dress of golden 
brown wool, part plain and part 
figured with detached flowers, 
The figured material forms the 
plain skirt, which is simply edged 
with a narrow pleating. The 
long polonaise is open on the 
front of the skirt, and only slight- 
ly draped at the sides. The full 
body is shirred in yoke shape at 
the top, and confined by a point- 
ed girdle at the waist. 





Summer Hats.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Fia. 1 is a little girl’s bonnet 
of white Milan straw. The flar- 
ing brim is faced with pink satin, 
which is veiled by frills and a 
thick ruche of Valenciennes lace. 
Outside, a white ottoman ribbon 





each end in turn around a double 
foundation thread. 2d row.— 
With every 4 of the sixfold ends 
work a group of 3 macramé knots; 
for each of these knots take the 
last 2 and the first 2 of the 4 ends -f 
together, and place them side by : 
side, holding them with the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand 
about half an inch below the pre- 
ceding row of knots; then with 
the last 2 around all 4 work a 
macramé knot above the point 
where they are held, and push 
the knot close to the preceding 
row. 3d-5th rows.—Work as in 
the last row, but transpose the 
knots, using the last 2 strands of 
each group of knots in the last 


Fig. 1.—Littte Grrv’s Bonnet. 























Fig. 2.—Srraw Rovnp Hat anp Lace Cape. 
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Fig. 1.—Ptaty anp Ficurep Inpra Sirk Dress. 


Fig. 2.—Pxats anp Fiacvrep Woot Dress. 
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Fig. 2.—Macramé Frince ror Scarrs, 
VALANCES, ETC. 


is twisted about the crown, and formed into a 
full bow at the front. 

Fig. 2 is a bronze brown straw hat with a 
high sloping crown, The brim is covered 
smoothly with bronze velvet on the outside, 
showing only a narrow rim of straw at the edge, 
and an inch-wide fold of velvet is on the inside 
of the brim near the edge. The crown is encir- 
cled by two ruffles of écru lace, the lower under- 
laid with velvet ribbon, and both terminating 
under a bow of écru velvet ribbon on the back. 





A CURIOUS BIT OF HISTORY. 


BOUT the middle of the seventeenth century, 
t\ when pecuniary troubles pressed heavily 
upon Charles L., his Queen, Henrietta Maria, had 
recourse to a novel fashion of raising loans for 





Fig. 2.—CoLtar with PLastRon. 
t 


his immediate relief. These so- 
called “friendly helps” were so 
licited both “ from jadies of nobil- 
ity and, as well, from persons of 
lesser rank”; and “the grandest 
lady of the land” was wont to 
acknowledge the accommodation 
by the presentation of a ring. 

When times grew harder, and 
worries increased tenfold, and the 
Queen “ was compelled to sell or 
pawn in Holland the whole of her 
plate and nearly all her jewels for 
his Majesty’s use,” still another 
device was resorted to, whereby 
“gifts to friends kindly loaning 
in this dire emergency” might 
still be the fashionable courtesy 
of the hour. The goldsmiths of 
Holland received orders for“ many 
rings, lockets, and bracelet clasps, 
made with her Majesty’s cipher, 
*H. M.. R.” (Henrietta Maria, Re 
gina), in very delicate filigree of 
gold, curiously intertwined in a 
monogram, laid upon a ground of 
crimson velvet, covered with thick 
crysta! cut like a table diamond, 
and set in gold.” 

These “queen’s pledges,” ren- 
dered doubly valuable through 
immediate reference to herself, 
were given by the royal lady for 
money loaned, or for special serv- 
ice rendered ; and it was well un 
derstood by both parties that if 
in the future “the loans should 
be required at her hands, or some 
special favor be desired, such re- 
quests should be honored by the 
Queen,” 

In more than one English fam- 
ily are held such “ royal pledges,” 
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accounted to be heirlooms of inestimable value. 
Mention is made of rings and bracelet clasps, 
regarded not only as “ royal keepsakes,” but to 
be worn as charms, securing good fortune to the 
wearer. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


E. J. S., anv Orurers.—We must remind our corre- 
sponde' nts that the answers in this colamn are gratui- 
tous,and that we must exercise our discre tion with 
respect to them. With our limited space, it is often 
necessary to answer sev veral under one head, or to refer 
to previous numbers. And as this department is in- 
tended for the benefit of regular instead of casual read- 
ers, we do not undertake to repeat answers to the same 
questions week after week. 

A Suusortuer.—An écru embroidered pongee over- 
dress will be handsome with a garnet velvet skirt. 

Srcoprm.—You can get very inexpensive white silk 
for a foundation for your dress, or else use white al- 
paca, not satteen. Put three wide gathered flounces 
on the skirt, and have three tucks in each. ben for 
drapery cross the front in many wrinkled folds above 
the flounces, and have the back long, with three deep 
tucks at the foot and a full puff at the top, with the 
part below held in pleats. The basqueshould be shirred 
and surplice on the bust, with a little frilling of white 
Escurial face ou the neck and sleeves, Get light gray 
alpaca for a stylish travelling dress. Sponge flannel 
be fore you make the dress, to prevent spotting. 

Mus. J. T. W.—Make your piqné suit with a plain 
skirt with a dee p hem, a reund apron over-skirt, and a 
postilion basque. Use embroidery slightly gathered if 
you prefer trimming the skirt, over-skirt, and basque. 





‘A black velvet Byron collar, cuffs, and pointed girdle | 


will be stylish accessorics. 

W. B. H.—Put your wide embroidery around the long 
apron over-skirt, which should fall nearly to the foot 
on a cashmere pleating. Make a basque with the vest 
of embroidery, and place the narrow embroidery on its 
edge, and as a collar and cuffs. Use any of the models 
of short scarf mantles lately given in the Bazar, and 
make it up of beaded net for the high-shonidered sides, 
and plain meee: silk for the centre of the back and 
for the fronts. A black straw or jet bonnet, trimmed 
with white lace and a rosette that is made of white 
roses, will answer with both dresses, 

Wivow.—There is no rule on the subject, but many 
ladies leave off widows’ caps when laying aside crape. 
Gold jewe Iry should not be worn with a widow's cap. 

Bessir.—Tan-colored gloves are worn with any dress. 
Lockets are little used except for fall dress, when they 
are worn suspended from a small short chain or velvet 
ribbon close svound the neck. Trim your bonnet with 
white crape or tulle and flowers. The pointed fronts 
to which you probably allude are still used. 

Lortix.—Borax dissolved in water and applied with 
a sponge will clean nice black goods. 

W. C.—A bedstead with a canopy across the head 
will be suitable for a young lady’s room. 

“ Bazar” Reaven.—Velvet dresses are little worn at 
present, as the fancy is for light diaphanous laces, In- 
dia silks, muslins, etc., but a blue velvet dress will be 
a good investment for next fall and winter. 

Peeca.—W hite muslin slips, colored ginghams, cash- 
meres, and fitnnels are worn by children of two and a 
half years. The Bazar has described and illustrated 
these. The golden brown and black tips will look well 
together. Ked batiste embroidered with white, also 
dark red surabs or India silks, are stylish this season, 
but do not have a scrim dress dyed red. 

Hartis.—Have your portiéres alike in both arches, 
but the curtains of the bay and other windows need 
not be like the portiéres—indeed, they are usnaily dif- 
ferent. 

Epna H.—An afghan for the baby’s carriage, a 
knitted sacque, seme pretty bibs, or a turquoise pin will 
be pretty gifts. Bolton sheeting, cretonne, aud Madras 
muslin will make summer lambrequine. 

Yew Sunsoriser.—Blocks, checks, or polka dots of 
black and white silk are stylishly combined with black 
this surmmer. 

Ienonamos.—Make your summer silk ruffles straight, 
gather them, and cut the lower edge in narrow scallops 
and face them. Do not alter your black silk ruffles. 
Pieating is by no means ont of fashion for summer 
silks; both pleated and gathered ruffles are used. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. 

Dr. C. 8, Exrtis, Wabash, Ind., says: “I prescribed it 
for a man who had used intoxicants to excess for fif- 
teen years, but during the last two years has entirel 
abstained. He thinks the Acid Phosphate is of muc 
benefit to him.” —{ Adv.) 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

Iy three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perriz, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpe- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Pernig, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv.] 





©, C. 8uayne, wholesale manufacturer of Sealskin 
and all leading fashionable furs, is retailing during the 
summer at lowest cash wholesale prices. Garments 
manufactured to order. Repairing and altering done. 
nh fo fashion book mailed free. No. 103 Prince St, N.Y. 
—[{Adv.] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Will save the hair and keep it in a strong and healthy 
condition, becanse it will stimulate the roots of the 
hair and restore the natural action upon which its 
growth depends. Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are 
absolutely pure.—{ Adv.) 





“Boptry Beavty,” a treatise, mailed for 2c. by 
A. Hann, A.M., Park Ridge, per Chicago, Ill.—[Adv.]} 
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ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


CANDIES. 


A generous and handsome box of our unrivalled 
confections sent anywhere on receipt of 81. Makes an 
cepecially atiauctive gift. Tryit. Larger sizes at $2, 
83, or $5. Fapeets charges very kmall. 

_G. i PROVOS T, 201 Montague St. St. ” Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the miltitade of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


MILLER’S 


PARASOLS, 


UMBRELLAS, 
RIDING CROPS. 


PARASOLS MADE TO MATCH COSTUMES. 


THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


| 6th Avenue, cor. 22d Street, N. Y. 





A LA FINEST 
QERSEPHOWE French Sewed 


CORSETS. 


Perfect Fitting. 
CORSETS 


Gracefully Shaped, 
Elegantly Made. 


Postively the latest and 
most improved styles. 


Fit Guaranteed. 


Call for this Corset and 
noticethatevery pair 
is stam 


Ica la Persephone, 
Wormser, Fellheimer & Co, 


Sole Importers 





2381 Broadway, N.Y, 


REE.—Elegant Colored Fashion Plate & circular of 
a Pane ton’s Dress-Cutting Machine. Ag’ts Want- 
uppineTon, 2108 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





THE 
“ANDREWS” 


PARLOR 
FOLDING BED. 


80 styles. The only perfect 
= folding bed. Elegant and Com- 
= fortable, saving room - rent. 
== Warranted not to sag. Well 
ventilated. On castors. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


KEELER & CO., 


83 to 91 Washington St., cor. Elm, Boston. 


-BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. (In one-pound boxes.) 1883. 
ATTRACTIVE 


AND 


USEFUL 
* OCCUPATION 


For 


LADIES. 











ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with ful] particulars and 
ieee, by mail, 
25 cents. 

Linen Thread on 

ris (200 yards), in 
hite and W. Brown, 
specially adapted for 
' Crochet and Lace Work. 
LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 each. 

All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 
MACHINE Work. 

For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
throughout the country. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 
134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St., Boston; 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 








Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
for Constipation, 
Sole Proprietor, 
G R | [ [0 N TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
feres with business or pleasure. 
new raised Embroidery. Send 3c. stamp for Cata- 


T A M A laxative and refreshing 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria. 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 
->LUSH PETALS 
I ! 
logue. . ‘on 
CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


Fruit Lozenge 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
rai congestion, &c. 
nee by E. GRILLON, 
Sold by all Druggists. 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
For Roses, Pansies, Pelargoniums, &c:, as used in the 
1144 Broadway, N.Y.; 3h4 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 














“T have used your Soap for two years with the * 
greatest satisfaction, for I find it the very best.” 


“TO MESSRS. PEARS.” 


MARY ANDERSON. 


—o— 
NOTHING ADDS SO MUCH TO hire APPEARANCE 


a complexion 
impure Alkaline and wee Tt Lilet Soap. 


PEARS SOAP 


a oS 


lish authority on the Skin. 


Is recommended by the greatest Eng’ 
b prot SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F. R.S. 
Pres. of the Rayal Col. of Surgeons, England. 
/ py oe sale Nye coded the Civilized World 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econdmi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
FRESH BOOKS 


SUMMER READING 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





tt : 

WY 

I Say No; 

Or, The Love Letter Answered. A Novel. By 
Wickte Cotiiys, Author of “The Woman in 
White,” “The Moonstone,” &. 16mo, Cloth, 
50 cents; Paper, 35 cents 


I. 
The Miz Maze, 


A Story. By Nine Authors. 16mo, Paper, 35 


cents. 
II. 


A Perilous Secret. 


A Novel. By Cuartes Reape. 12mo, Cloth 
(Uniform with Harper’s Household Edition of 
Charles Reade’s Works), 75 cents; Paper, 
40 cents. 


IV. 


Dissolving Views, 


A Novel. By Mrs. Anprew Lane. 
Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 


16mo, Half 


V. 
Good Stories, 


By Cuaries Reape. Illustrated. 
$1.00; Paper, 50 cents, 


12mo, Cloth, 


VI. 


Methers in Council. 


16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


VIL. 


Piccadilly. 


A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. By 
Laurence OxtpHant, Author of “ Altiora Peto,” 
“Trene Macgillicuddy,” &. 16mo, Paper, 25 
cents. 


VIil. 


Manners and Social Usages, 


By Mrs. Joun Suerwoop, Author of “A Trans- 
planted Rose.” 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


IX. 
The Entailed Hat: 


Or, Patty Cannon’s Times. A Romance. By 
Grorce ALrrep Townsenp (“Gath”). 16mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


ta Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
SOFTENS AND PRE- 
SERVES LEATHER 
Does not harden, scale 
nor crack, Ask any 
lady who has used 
it. Leading dealers 










NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. o. Box 1654, New York, 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description. Also orders taken for superior 
or Circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
Cc. BREWSTER, 259 West 23a Street, N, Y. 


PARIS SHOPPING. 
Fancy work of every description. Mrs. A. LOFTUS, 
5 Passage Saulnier. ircular and reference. 


NEW YORK PURCHASING BUREAU. 
A Competent in of ability, furnishing the highest 
references, will receive orders and purchase for out-of- 
town parties, Address PURCHASING BUREAU 
242 West 28d St., New York City. 
SHOPPING (iyi Sot 
pRnk meng done. NoCom- 


— charges, jar, dress 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. iss "Pearl Street, New York. 
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GREAT REDUCTIONS 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS, 
PREVIOUS TO SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY, 


Silks, Dress Goods, Laces, Hosiery, Gloves, Pnnts, 
Ginghams, Lawns, White Goods, Satines, Underwear, 
Parasols, &c., &c. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th Street, 


ANCLO-SWISS 


TRADE MARK. Milk FOOD 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


Recommended by leading PHYSI- 
CIANS throughout the United States 
and Karope. 


C ALSO M 


For general use and expeetally fer In- 
fants until the period of Dentition. 


Analg Chocolate&Milk 


Cocoa and Milk 

Coffee and Milk 
CONVENIENT and ECONOMICAL. 
PPP 
33 Million Tins sold in 1883. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS. 








MILE-MAID BRAND 


THE MOSCHCOWITZ 


Mopet Waist Launine. 


A PERFECT FIT. 


SECURES 





A GREAT WANT MET. 

This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lining 
with a pattern of a Lady’s waist and sleeves printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to cut and one 
where to sew, thus avoiding the expense and use of a 
paper pattern, and transforming the most perplexing 
part of dressmaking into the simplest. Ask your dry- 
goods dealer for the above linings, and if he has not 
got them, take your measure around the bust under 
the arm, two inches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to 

M. KAKRMPFER, 299 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 

Sizes from 27 to 34 cost 39¢. 
“ s 35 °° 40 * 45e. 
41“ 44 ** 48e., in all colors. 

Send extra 8c. to pay postage for each. 


“ “ 





“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 
NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, 
Scald Head, Eczemas, and every form of Itching, 
Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, and Inherited Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured 
by the Cutiouna Remepins, Absolutely pure and safe, 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 50 cta.; Cuticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and only Medicinal Baby 
Soap, 25 cts.; and Cuticura Resolvent, the New Blood 
Purifier, $1, are sold by druggists. 
Chemic al Co., Boston. 
a Send | for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES and TAN, 


Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 


Blackheads, and Fleshworms, 


Ask your druggist for Pxury’s 
Comrponr and Pimple Remedy, the 
infallible skin medicine. Send for 
cirenlar. Brent Good & Co., 57 
Murray Street, New York. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Maz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Potter Drug and 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1I878. 


HAND-PLEATERS 
Sallade’s Pleating Establishment is the largest in the 
world. Sallade’s pleatings are unrivalled in the fashion 
centres of the world. Sallade’s Patent Hand-Pleater, 
same as used in this establishment, for sale. Price $5.00. 
Book of instructions for pleating and pressing, 25c. 
Agents wanted. Henny E. Suanrrz, 8 E. 18th St., N.Y. 























ELBERO 








WE 
way? 


BECAUSE: 


WEARS TWICE AS LONG than an 
WOVEN in BLACK and ALL COLORS. 
FAST FACE AND PURE DYE. 





FINE 
TWI/LL 





Timnwmyrb 


—— at-4- THE COST of any other VELVET or 
VELVETEEN 0 like appearance for 
COSTUMES, MILLINERY AND TAILORS USE. 


other. 


CENUINE-—only when back of every second yard is stamped: 
“ELBERON FINE TWILL VELVET.” 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES, 


Wm. Openhym & Sons, Sole Ae’ts, N.Y. 





TOILET POWDER. 
be %y 


invisible, 
SPECIAL 


Yy impalpable, 
Fa adherent, 
RICE POWDER Ny 

WITH BISMUTH 


by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, “4y 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New ¥« York: >: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT 


With this Outfit you can do your own 
Stamping, and Stamping for others. 

Our New Outfit contains 35 Srameie 
Parrerns, Designs of Daisies, Ferns, Wild 
Roses, Bouquets, Outlines, Strips, Scallops, 
Vines,etc. Full Instruetions for Stamping 
and Working, Distributing Pad, Box of 
Stamping Powder, Instructions for Indeli- 
ble Stamping. New Sampte Book, con- 
taining over 400 Iilustrations of New and 
choice designs for all kinds of Embroid- 
ery. We send this Outfit by mail for $1.00, 

Exrea Srampine Parrerns, — Outline Alphabet 
(26 letters), 50c.; Sheaf of Wheat, 15c.; Cluster of 
Strawberries, 10c.; Forget-me-ngls, 15c.; Calla Lily, 
5c.; Pansies, 15e.; Pond-Lilies, 5c. ; Outline Design, 
10c.; Golden Rod and Asters, 15c.; Sprig of Sumach, 
15c. Sprotat. Orrer.—We will send ali these Extra 
Stamping Patterns and the Stamping Ontfit for $2.00. 

Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


PARFUMERIE DU CAPITOLE 


Fountain of Beauty: the only beneficial and most 
transparent face liquid in existence. Poudre Veloutine: 
unequalled velvet -like face-powder yet produced — 
white, pink, or flesh colors. Extract de Rose and Rouge 
de Venus, for the lips and cheeks, is unsurpassed. All 
Druggists, Dry and Fancy Goods ‘Stores, Coiffeurs, and 
Perfumers keep a full line of the above firm. Send for 


PREPARED 











Catalogue. At Wholesale: ED. BURNHAM, 6 East 
Washington St., Chicago, Nil. : General Depot, 

A. SIMONSON, No. 34 East 14th St., N.Y. 
| Patchwork is NOT alike. 
| Our packages for 50c. contain Plush 

a Satin only (no dress goods) with 
| eae red piece and sheets of 
| fancy stitches. Pkges. of Embroid- 
| ery Silk, full skeins (no scraps), 
| with beads, spangles, &c., 2 and 
50 cents. Send for C atalogue. 
Bentley’s Art Needlework, 1144 Broadway, N.Y. 
Mme. BRADY, 
361 Sixth Ave. 

We have on hand the largest stock of Perforated 
Patterns in America, of the latest designs, and all ma- 
terials of Art Needlework. Our prices are far lower 
than any house ini the City. Send 8c. for catalogue. 





DENTIFRICE LOTION 


AND 
POWDER. 


<Y» Ro 
S) 


” * Hygienical 
* Preparations 


- P a for 
the Teeth and the Mouth. 


8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


CORPULENCY. 


z he injuries are) frome Loonpalency. 
the most common of whi “ 


Umbilical Hernia 
or =F 







by which a firm suppo 
riably diminishing i Srereby jmnproving ti the =. 
and affording comfort an Catalogue, with illus- 
trations and directions for Self. Teeneuresnent et un- 
der plain cover, on receipt of 25c. Address **Ladies’ 
Departmen 

SEELEY a HARD-RUBBER TRUSS 


‘Pulada 0-8.4.E9TABLISHMENTS; ‘tendon, Eng. 


Under patronage of the World’s most ee a 
Revexgence : — Profs. S. D. C— D. “yo Agnew, Willard Parker, 
W.aA. Pancoast, Dr.T! G. Morton, and others. 

The Correct and S) xilifal Mechanical Treatmen: 


t? The 

HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY. 
meee kings for varicone veins, w pte 3 Raocien = 

Elastic Stockings oF Be ta (80 lace or buekle) 

pgp A = ——— Epa a _ ulder Braces 

I. B. SEELEY & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Coler or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. KR. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Stxtu Avenvur, New York. 








Beauties, Souve- 
nirs of F: riemdship, ‘“ 
Pen Script Mot- 2 

toes, Bird Mottoes 
and Verse Cards, with name, 10c. 6 pks, in ‘this 
genuine rolled gold seal ring, 50c. Agt’s complete album 25e. 100im- 
norted embossed scrap pictures, 20cts. Alling Bros., Northfer? Ct 


ART EMBROIDERY! 


New and beautiful designs in latest styles for Art Em- 
broidery & Kensington Painting,in Pe’ rforated Patterns. 
Stamp for Circular. L. A. Seiuy, Fort Edward, N. Y. 








WONDERFUL 


ELVETEEN 


Boe. A 





YARB:. 


LEWIS'S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 


and fast dyed, and every inch is 
faulty, LEWIS'S will give.a new 


aranteed. 


If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
ress for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 
ming. The price of thes@ beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful 


olors now 


worn, is 85 cts. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 


The Public, although they don 


t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer’ 8 price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 


LEWIS’S have opened 


a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 


they facture th 
at 8s cts. a yard. 





lves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 
LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., 


New York, 


pane their Velveteens more than they deserve. WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- 
ard. WHEN wis’ PLease MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


LEWIS & CO.,6 West {4th St., N. Y. 





SIC GIVEN AWAY !! 


od Lng Free to al! who send 1@¢, for Ray New 41 paged 


tive Catalogue of Sheet Music and 


ba fan hg ete., petite Complete Pieces of the very 





Music Books — Piano or Organ), ), Musi 
oun Uy 


ar vocal pnd Instrumental Masie. ro Suid sheet music size (11g x 13 in.), printed on 
and each piece inteed to and pretty. 
Address, WILLIS WOODWARD «& =o. $42 & 84< Broadway, New York. 


DRY GOODS F20™ NEW york 


prema aiea LOWEST PRICES 


Silks and Dress Goods a specialty. Illustrated Cata- 
logue seut free. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


HARPER’ 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 411) 
FOR AUGUST 
Conrarns: 


“A Prelude,” 


From the Painting by T. W. Dew1ne; 





Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Frontispiece. 


Artist Strolls in Holland—V., 
By Groror H. A.R.A. Illustrated from 
Drawings by the Author and E, A. Asser; 


SOUGHTON, 


Some Work of the “ Associated Artists,” 
By Constance Cary Hannison, Illustrated: 
The Gateway of Boston, 
By W. UH. Riperea. = Linstrated; 
Antelope Hunting in Montana, 


By G. O. Suieips. Illustrated; 


The Great Hall of William Rufus -l., 


By Treapwei. Wanven. Lilustrated; 


Salt Lake City, 
By Eunrst Inerrsouw. Illustrated; 
Transcripts from Nature—XI.-XIV., 
By Wictiam Suarp. Illustrated by ALrrep Parsons; 
Richfield Springs, 
By F. J. Norr, M.D.; 
The Building | of the Muscle, 
By Jotian Hawruorne; 
Serial Stories: 
JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. By Wiittam Brack. I 
lustrated by E. A. Anury; 
NATURE'S SERIAL STORY. By E 
trated by Gisson aud Diruman; 


P. Ror. Illus 


Short Stories: 
THE MANOR-HOUSE OF KERSUEL. By Karus- 
rine 8S. Maogvo ; 


ONLY A RIDDLE. By E. L. Brynner; 
Poems 
By Leoy Laroom, Annie Fieips, and Laura 3 


MARQUAND; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 

National Conventions.—A Retrospect o 

Phariseeism.—Foolish Extravaganuce 
Commencement. 


f Rochester 
—The Coliege 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
The Disappearance of “the Scold.”"— 
Judge Grover.—‘*Ole Marster” (W. P. Carter).— 
Beggars at Queenstown.—How he Saved his Bacon. 
(Jumirn Eynrr).—Woolley’s Ashes.—Southern Hnu- 
mors.—Candor (Rosertson Trowsriper).—A Keq- 
uisition for Nose-Bags.—Medical Advice.—Erminie 
(Groner Brepseve).—An Old-time Preacher. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Anecdote of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE........... .Per Year $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY...........0- ° a 4 00 
HARPEWS BAZAR «...ccccccssccece = 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE....... baa 2 00 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN 
LIBRARY 


Index to Harper's Magazine, 


SQUARE 
(52 Numbers)......... bs 10 00 


1 to 60. Svo, Cloth.. 4 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all mate- 
rials for Art Needlework. Send 3c. for latest Catalogue. 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 


All materials and trimmings at lowest prices. Also 
stamping patterns. Send for price-list. 
GRAHAM & CO., 26 West 14th Street, N. ¥ 
This Elegant Solid Plain Ring, made of 
Pm Heavy ISk. Rolled Gold plate, packed 
in Velvet Caske t warranted & years, 
post-paid, 4de., 8 for ® 1.25. 
Carda, “Re eautles,” all Gold, Sil- 
ilies, Mottoes, &c., with name on, 10¢., 
FRE - 





ver, Roses, L C.5 
packs for a #1.0) bill and this Gold Rin 
U. 8. CARD CO., CENTEREBROOK, CONN 


DON’T GET CRAZY 
Quilts. started until you see the new book of “ Crazy 
Stitches, in Six 10-inch Blocks, with Instructions.” 
Price 25c. Maile ad by 

BEN N'TLEY » 1144 Broadway, N. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 

ceive free, a costly box of goods which 

PRITE will help all, of either sex, to more 
@ money right away than anything else 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolute ly 
sure. At once address Troe & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


= TAKE NOTICE. ° 








For 50c. (in are) 200 beautiful Scrap Pictures, 
| no two alike. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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PARTY ON THE SAFE SIDE. “ HOLLER, AN' JUMP UP AN’ DOWN, 


FACETIZ. 

Tur story of the little girl who was warned by her 
mother to say nothing regarding the nose of a gentle- 
man who was to dine with them, and who electrified 
the guests, after all were seated, by exclaiming, “ Why, 
mamma, I don’t see why you told me not to say any- 
thing about Mr. Jenkins's nose—he hasn’t got any!” 
has found a companion piece in another exhibition of 
the letter rather than the spirit, which lately occurred 
in Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Smith had invited some friends to spend the 
evening at her house, and before the guests arrived 
she told her little son, Johnay, that Mr. Brown, one of 
the gentlemen expected, was so unfortunate a8 to have 
a club-foot, about which she wished to caution the 
child to make no disagreeable remarks. 

Some time after Mr. Brown had entered the parlor 
Johnny approached the chair on which he was seated 
and curiously surveyed bis unfortunate limb, after 
which he exclaimed, in tones of interest, “ Why, what 
a pretty foot!” 

Mrs. Eccentric, of a Western city, lavished the care 
and caresses on a pet dog that it is to be hoped, had 
she been a mother, she would have bestowed upon her 
children. On the deeth of her dog she went into the 
depths of grief, refusing to be comforted.: Not only 
did she darken her house, but her dress as well. Some 
time after she went to make a call of condolence upon 
an old school friend, Mra. K——, who was mourning 
the death of her little child. 

It is safe to say that Mrs, K—— must have forgotten 
her grief in her indignation that Mra. Eccentric should 
have presumed to say, “I can sympathize with you, 
Mrs. K——, for I too have been recently afflicted.” 

—_———_—_»———— 


Youne Lapy (aspivant for intellectual aceomplish- 
ments), “ Pope? Oh yes; he is a great favorite of 
mine. His «Deserted Village’ is too lovely, so sweet- 
ly rural where he says, ‘The swine responsive while 
the milkmaid sung.’ Isn’t it fine?” 


DAT "LL SKEER HIM OFF.” 


IT DOES. 














ACCOMMODATING, VERY. 


OLD LADY OF SEVERE VIEWS (to skittish young person applying for place). ‘NOW Aas TO 


WHAT ARE, I BELIEVE, CALLED ‘SUNDAYs OUT’?” 


SKITTISH ONE. “ OH, THEM, MA’AM, IS ‘OLLY UNMATERIAL. SOME OTHER EVENINK WHEN 
THE THEAYTERS IS OPEN IS QUITE GOOD ENOUGH FOR ME.” 


Miss Venturesome, who had written a story, and was 
about to submit it to a well-known periodical, thought 
well of reading the contribution to her grandmother 
before sending it away. 

As she was reading the tale, and was in the midst of 
a ely ap her grandmother cast something of a 
damper by saying, “* Well, Mary, I believe you've told 
all there is to tell about that rose-bush except the num- 
ber of leaves on it.” 

Little Maggie was taking a music lesson, when she 
caine to a note that would have been sharped had not 
the natural been placed before it. To this Maggie's 
teacher called her attention, it being the first time the 
sign had occurred in her lessons. When next Miss — 
came to instruct her little pupil she asked, ‘‘ What did 
you learn in your last lesson as to the effect of this 
sign on a note?” 

“Tt naturalizes it,” said Maggie, promptly. 

faa" <secatidel 


“T’'m 80 sorry we never thought to have a blessing 
asked,” said Grandma Wisehead on Thankegiving-day 
after the dinner was over. “ Grandpa never asks one, 
to be sure, but I ought to have called on Deacon Brown. 
*T was strange the deacon didn’t think himself to give 
thanks.” 

* Perhaps,” said little Johnny Wisehead, slowly, aft- 
er some moments—“ perhaps he thought ‘twould be 
rather rough on the turkey, grandma.” 

CA 





Graver E:per Broruer (to giddy young sister). “ You 
should endeavor to learn everything practical.” 

Sister (indignantly). “Would you have me learn 
milking, for instance ?” 

Brorure. “ Yes; some day you might be cast away 
on a desert island, you know.” 


enya menace 

Little Grace received one day at dinner an invitation 
to a child’s party. Her mother read aloud the note, at 
which Gracie turned to her grandfather, and shaking 
her finger playfully at him, said, “* Ah, grandpa, that 
means another cab and flowers from you.” 
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“NOTHING LIKE OLD SWORDS 


TO HIMSELF. 


° 


AND GUNS TO DECORATE ONE'S WALLS WITH,” SAID OLD PILKINS 











WALL DECORATIONS. 


BUT HE THOUGHT DIFFERENTLY THAT 


NIGHT, WHEN TRAMPS BROKE INTO HIS HOUSE AND 


SCARED HIM OUT OF ALL HIS SAVINGS WITH HIS WALL DECORATIONS, 








